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leader in the 
dental laboratory field 


In every field of endeavor there is a LEADER! We here at GENERAL 
are proud of our leadership in the dental laboratory field. Proud, indeed, are 
we of the EXPERT WORKMANSHIP of our skilled craftsmen who have 
had many years experience in the field. We offer a complete service in full 
dentures, partials, gold or chrome combinations and all types of prosthetic 
work, 
DURALLIUM 

The Outstanding Chrome Cobalt Alloy 
Cast to precision by our skilled technicians, assures 
accurate fit and life-like placement . . . the utmost 
in functional efficiency and patient comfort. 
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TICONIUM castings have "inlay accuracy" be- 
cause of the CONTROLS in the TICONIUM 
processing technique and equipment. Every 
TICONIUM laboratory has the advantage of 
these CONTROLS and the knowledge to use 


them in your favor. 


No other laboratory can equal this. 
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Ciconium Laboratory 
Near You 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS DENTAL LABORATORY, 225 N. Pulaski Rd.—Phone Nevada 0088 
ORAL ART LABORATORY, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 
UPTOWN DENTAL LABORATORY, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 
M. E. NAUGHTON, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Stewart 0243 


CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Ill. 
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to warm Americas heart 


N” LONG AGO, the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury studied a figure-covered 
sheet of paper. 


The figures revealed a steady, powerful up- 
swing in the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds, and 
an equally steady decrease in Bond redemp- 
tions. 


But to the Secretary, they revealed a good 
deal more than that, and Mr. Snyder spoke 
his mind: 

“After the Victory Loan, sales of U. S. Savings 
Bonds went down—redemptions went up. 
And that was only natural and human. 


“It was natural and human—but it was also 
dangerous. For suppose this trend had con- 
tinued. Suppose that, in this period of re- 
conversion, some 80 million Americans had 
decided not only to stop saving, but to spend 
the $40 billion which they had already put 
aside in Series E, F & G Savings Bonds. The 
picture which that conjures up is not a pretty 
one! 

“But the trend did NOT continue. 


“Early last fall, the magazines of this country 
—nearly a thousand of them, acting together 
—started an advertising campaign on Bonds. 
This, added to the continuing support of other 
media and advertisers, gave the American 
people the facts . . . told them why it was im- 
portant to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


“The figures on this sheet tell how the Ameri- 


can people responded—and mighty good 
reading it makes. 

“Once more, it has been clearly proved that 
when you give Americans the facts, you can 
then ask them for action—and you'll get it!” 


What do the figures show? 
On Mr. Snyder’s sheet were some very interest- 
ing figures. 

They showed that sales of Savings Bonds 
went from $494 million in last September to 
$519 million in October and kept climbing 
steadily until, in January of this year, they 
reached a new postwar high: In January, 1947, 
Americans put nearly a billion dollars in Savings 
Bonds. And that trend is continuing. 

In the same way, redemptions have been 
going just as steadily downward. Here, too, 
the trend continues. 

‘Moreover, there has been, since the first of 
the year, an increase not only in the volume of 
Bonds bought through Payroll Savings, but in 
the number of buyers. 


How about you? 

The figures show that millions of Americans 
have realized this fact: there is no safer, surer 
way on earth to get the things you want than 
by buying U. S. Savings Bonds regularly. 

They are the safest investment in the world. 
Buy them regularly through the Payroll Plan, or 
ask your banker about the Bond-a-Month Plan. 











Save the easy, automatic way_with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Out of some cold figures, came a story 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Fifth Annual Bock Review Jssue 


This is the fifth annual issue of the 
ILtinotis DENTAL JouURNAL devoted al- 
most exclusively to the subject of books. 
The entire issue has but two purposes— 
to screen the latest books so that your 
selection as a reader will be made easier; 
and to interest more people in more 
books. 

This year there are a goodly number 
of new books on the market. As usual, 
most of them are good, but a few are 
mediocre and poor. Next year, in all 
probability, we may look to an even 
greater supply of new books. By that time 
the war should be far enough behind us 
so that authors, printers and paper will 
be more plentiful. 

A librarian friend of ours tells us that 
among the general public, reader interest 
is at an all time high. Whether or not this 
is true of dentists is hard to tell. It is our 
belief, for which we can offer no proof, 


that dentists are not the best or most pro- 
lific readers in the world. However, ac- 
cording to the publishers, they are not 
the worst. 

We hope this review issue will be con- 
tagious enough to set off at least a mild 
epidemic of reading among the dental 
population of Illinois. Wé think our re- 
viewers are excellent. In many cases, they 
are authorities in the fields of the books 
reviewed. Therefore, the reader can trust 
the reviewer’s judgment. 

For their cooperation, the JOURNAL 
wishes to thank its staff members and 
special writers and the publishers. The 
publishers who have been helpful are: 
The C. V. Mosby Company, Lea and 
Febiger, Dental Items of Interest Pub- 
lishing Company, Incorporated, The 
University of Chicago Press, Charles C. 
Thomas, J. B. Lippincott Company and 
the American Dental Association. 
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What the Dental Profession Is Reading 


By Josephine P. Hunt* 


What is the dental profession reading? 
This is a question frequently asked and 
speaking in general terms the answer at 
present is—everything. Never in the past 
twenty years has there been so much in- 
terest in dental literature or in such a di- 
versity of subjects. The whole field of 
dentistry both old and new is being re- 
viewed and it is possible to mention only 
a few of the topics and books which are 
most in demand. 

First in importance, perhaps, is the 
interest in dentistry for children—pulp 
capping, root canal treatment, filling de- 
ciduous teeth, etc. In fact, every phase 
of operative dentistry for children is be- 
ing studied. The prevention of dental 
caries is also receiving much considera- 
tion. Articles on fluorine therapy, vita- 
min K, and the relation of ammonia and 
its derivatives to dental caries are all 
in demand. Studies of the saliva, diet, 
sugar and calcium metabolism are being 
made. Recent books on children’s den- 
tistry are very popular. These include 
books by McBride, Hogeboom and Ellis. 
The Brauer book is at present out of 
print, but a new edition is promised. A 
new edition of Moulton’s “Fluorine and 
Dental Health” has just been announced 
and a book by Bernard Gottlieb on den- 
tal caries is scheduled for publication 
soon. 

Information on orthodontia is also 
much in demand, particularly diagnosis, 
the Tweed concept and studies of the 
growth and development of the human 
jaws. There are several fairly recent 
books on orthodontia and all of them 
are being read. They are by Dewey and 
Anderson; Oliver, Irish and Wood; 
McCoy; Salzmann; and Strang. 

Many phases of operative dentistry are 
under scrutiny and articles on acrylic 
resins, the casting process, amalgam and 
its physical properties, cements and even 
gold foil are being read. There is also 


*Librarian, American Dental Association. 


much interest in occlusion in relation not 
only to operative dentistry but also to 
crown and bridge work and partial den- 
tures. The only general book on the sub- 
ject of operative dentistry which is recent 
is Davis’ “Operative Dentistry.” It is 
indeed unfortunate that there is not a 
new edition of McGehee’s “Textbook of 
Operative Dentistry” and that Ward’s 
“Operative Dentistry” is out of print. 
A book on operative dentistry by Gabel 
has been promised for the future. There 
are recent books on some special phases 
of operative dentistry among which are 
Tylman’s “Acrylics: and Other Dental 
Resins,” and Engel’s “Three Quarter 
Crowns.” 

Prosthetic dentistry is always being 
studied. The demand for information on 
immediate dentures is almost as great 
as when these dentures were first intro- 
duced. Full dentures, lower dentures, ar- 
ticulation and occlusion, and impression 
technic are all getting a share of atten- 
tion. The new second edition of Schlos- 
ser’s book is much in demand and there 
are still many calls for Swenson’s “Com- 
plete Dentures,” Anthony’s “American 
Textbook of Prosthetic Dentistry” and 
Miller’s “Synopsis of Full and Partial 
Dentures.” A beautiful new book by 
Schweitzer entitled “Restorative Den- 
tistry” has recently been published. It 
contains over a thousand illustrations and 
covers not only full dentures but also 
partial dentures and bridge work. Two 
books on the subject of prosthetic den- 
tistry which have been published outside 
the United States and which are fre- 
quently requested are those by Craddock 
entitled “Prosthetic Dentistry: A Clinical 
Outline,” and by Tuckfield entitled “Full 
Denture Technique.” 

Information on facial prosthesis is still 
of interest and in addition to the many 
magazine articles a new book on acrylic 
eyes has recently been published. The 
author is Prince and the title is “Ocular 
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Prosthesis.” Two new books on facial 
prosthesis are by Bulbulian and Clarke. 

Articles on periodontal conditions and 
their treatment are much sought after 
and the subject is quite thoroughly cov- 
ered in the literature. A_ surprising 
amount of interest has been shown in 
hypertrophic gingivitis in patients receiv- 
ing dilantin sodium. This condition must 
be of more frequent occurrence than is 
generally realized judging from the re- 
quests for information. There is also 
much interest in mouth lesions of sys- 
temic origin and information on tubercu- 
losis, diabetes and syphilis is frequently 
requested. In addition to an adequate 
amount of literature in the magazines, 
there is a good selection of recent books. 
These include the third edition of Mer- 
ritt’s “Periodontal Diseases,” Coolidge’s 
“Clinical Pathology and Treatment of 
Dental Pulp and Periodontal Tissues,” 
Box’ “Twelve Periodontal Studies,” Mil- 
ler’s “Textbook of Periodontia,” Gold- 
man’s “Periodontia,” and Fish’s “Paro- 
dontal Disease.” Other books on dental 
pathology which are much in demand are 
Bernier’s “Manual for the Differential 
Diagnosis of Oral Lesions,” and Burket’s 
“Oral Medicine.” 

The uses of antibiotics, particularly 
penicillin, in dentistry have been widely 
discussed in the dental periodical litera- 
ture. There are several general books on 
the antibiotics, but they contain only a 
little on their use in dentistry. Among 
the general books are those by Kolmer 
and Herrell. Cipes’ “Prescription Writ- 
ing” is very popular and contains infor- 
mation on penicillin. 

Interest in oral surgery is centered 
quite largely on the surgical treatment 
of pathologic conditions and not on the 
treatment of traumatic injuries as was the 
case several years ago. Information on 
cysts and tumors, treatment of osteo- 
myelitis and cellulitis are in demand. A 
new edition of Mead’s “Oral Surgery” 
has just been published at a very oppor- 
tune time. 

For many years there has been little on 
the anatomy of the head and neck 
intended primarily for dentists. This sub- 


ject has now been covered quite thor- 
oughly by the publication of the fol- 
lowing books: Hill’s “Anatomy of the 
Head and Neck,” Jamieson’s “Illustra- 
tions of Regional Anatomy—Head and 
Neck,” Mainland’s “Anatomy as a Basis 
for Medical and Dental Practice” and 
Shapiro’s “Applied Anatomy of the 
Head and Neck.” 

As always, there is interest in anes- 
thesia, both local and general. Some of 
the books which are fairly current on the 
subject are by Seldin entitled “Practical 
Anesthesia for Dental and Oral Surgery,” 
and by Clement entitled “Nitrous Oxide- 
Oxygen Anesthesia.” Less recent books 
are those by Lundy, Flagg, and Nevin 
and Puterbaugh. 

Judging by the number of dentists who 
are studying for state board examina- 
tions, the dental profession seems to be 
on the move. There are a few books in- 
tended primarily for those who are taking 
state board examinations, the most recent 
and most comprehensive of which is 
entitled “Comprehensive Dental Review 
Questions and Answers.” This is pub- 
lished by the University of California. 
There is also a little book by Miller 
entitled “State Board Quiz.” This in- 
cludes questions asked by fifteen state 
boards, but does not give the answers. 
The old Goepp book is still being bor- 
rowed and though it was reprinted as 
recently as 1943, it has not actually 
been revised since 1928. 

Last, but not least in importance, is 
the subject of economics. Many questions 
pertaining to fees, record keeping and 
various phases of office management are 
asked but not adequately answered in 
the dental periodical literature. Several 
new books pertaining to dental practice 
have been published, however, and these 
are proving very helpful. They include 
Campbell’s “The Dentist’s Own Busi- 
ness,” McGehee and Walker’s “Dental 
Practice Management Including Ethics, 
Economics and Socio-economics, and 
Jurisprudence,” Swank’s ‘Dental Prac- 
tice and Management,” and Friend’s 
“Dentist and His Patient.” A book by 


(Continued on page 247) 
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The Dentist’s General Library 


By Samuel M. Steward, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


A lot of dentists I know tell me quite 
cheerfully that they cannot read. This I 
take to be a vile canard, with small truth 
in it. But they still happily insist on their 
illiteracy and seem to glory in it. It is thus 
with a slight feeling of confusion that one 
undertakes to write upon a subject that 
will prove unpopular with so many 
otherwise respectable persons. 

Writing out any list of books is a dan- 
gerous thing. Someone is always making 
up lists of “my favorite books,” “the 
hundred great books,” “77 books for to- 
day,” and other such twaddle. Someone 
is always saying what book he would take 
with him to a desert island, or what books 
he would save if all others were to be de- 
stroyed. Such lists are at best arbitrary 
things. Inclusions in them may depend 
upon a host of things—whether that 
shrimp salad at lunch disagreed with 
you, how much money your wife spent 
yesterday, or your aching back, or the 
humidity. They usually represent only 
one man’s opinion, and it is in that 
fashion that the present list is offered. A 
man can get along without any books at 
all, or he can have thousands. But any 
library which makes claim to be fairly 
representative and broadly cultural ought 
to include most of the titles which are 
going to be mentioned here. 





Ancient Greece and Rome 


First of all, what shall we take from 
the ancient world? There is a wealth of 
material there, and we will have to be 
very selective, else our list will grow top- 
heavy right at first. I would like to see 
the rip-roaring comedies of Aristophanes 
on the shelf, and perhaps the Ethics of 
Aristotle. Certainly there should be a 
copy of the Bible, and Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey (they'll probably not be read, 


but they lend a certain “tone”). Some- 
thing of Plato should be there—at least 
The Republic—but since complete one 
volume editions of his work are avail- 
able, get one of those. I would suggest 
also Virgil’s Aeneid. These seem not to be 
much from all the writings of the ancient 
world, but remember—there are only so 
many shelves, and we must save space. 


Middle Ages to |8th Century 


From the Middle Ages, by all means 
let us have a volume of The Arabian 
Nights, preferably in the Burton trans- 
lation. The very best one is the Mardrus- 
Mathers version, but it is hard to find, 
very expensive, and more than a little 
pornographic. Next, Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, available for about a buck in 
the Modern Library. (Incidentally, if you 
don’t mind having all your books in the 
same format, the Modern Library and its 
“giants” is your least expensive bet.) I’d 
have Dante’s Divine Comedy and Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubaiyat (Fitzgerald transla- 
tion) too. And we might stick in Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur just on general princi- 
ples. 


Things get tougher when we approach 
the Renaissance. By all means, have the 
essays of Bacon and Montaigne. Rabe- 
lais’ Gargantua and Pantagruel ought to 
be spicy and robust enough for the most 
masculine taste. Have Cellini’s Autobi- 
ography and Cervantes’ Don Quixote, in 
the Modern Library edition with illustra- 
tions by Salvador Dali. And if you do 
not have a complete Shakespeare, now’s 
the time to get one. But fast. 

From the richnesses of the seventeenth 
century, the age of great prose, take 
something of Sir Thomas Browne (pref- 
erably the Religio Medici or the Vulgar 
Errors) and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
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as a gesture toward tradition. Pepys’s 
Diary makes amusing reading, and Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost is a must. 

The Spectator papers of Addison and 
Steele ought to come from the eighteenth 
century, together with Boswell’s delight- 
ful Life of Johnson. Burns’s poems are 
hard to read, but worth the effort—rich 
and earthy. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and 
Fielding’s Tom Jones should be side by 
side. I’d include Ben Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography—very good reading. The histori- 
cally-minded will also want Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
although I personally wouldn’t give it 
shelf room. Instead, I’d get Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield and Sterne’s rowdy 
Tristram Shandy. By all means, too, let 
us have Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (all 
four books, including the bitter last one) 
and Voltaire’s masterpiece, Candide, as 
an antidote for the Pollyanna spirit. 


The Nineteenth Century 


The picture grows more complex as 
we approach the nineteenth century. Let 
us first look at continental literature while 
stroking our long grey beards. Of Balzac 
I would have Pére Goriot or Eugénie 
Grandet. Dostoevski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment and Tolstoi’s War and Peace 
(which Thornton Wilder calls “the last 
great modern novel to be written”) can 
represent the Russians. From France I’d 
also take Flaubert’s Madame Bovary— 
the realistic chef-d’oeuvre, Anatole 
France’s Penguin Island, Hugo’s Les 
Misérables, and Guy de Maupassant’s 
short stories. Ibsen’s plays and Goethe’s 
Faust will indicate you really are a man 
of intelligence, breeding, and culture. 

From t1gth century England, select 
Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, and 
Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights—a 
great “modern” novel, though written 
long ago. By all means have volumes of 
the complete poems of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats— 
the great romantics. No library could be 
considered complete without them. One 


of Dickens would satisfy me—perhaps 
David Copperfield—and one of Scott, 
perhaps Ivanhoe. And of Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair. 

From America of the 1800's there 
ought to be representative works of the 
five masters. The poems and tales of Poe, 
the Leaves of Grass of Whitman, the 
short stories and The Scarlet Letter of 
Hawthorne, the essays of Emerson, and 
Melville’s Moby Dick should be there. 
You might throw in Thoreau’s Walden. 
I would not have Bryant, Whittier, or 
Longfellow on my shelves, and in say- 
ing so I open myself to the charge of 
“intellectual snobbism.” That’s too bad, 
but my back is strong. Certainly Mark 
Twain’s two immortal classics ought to 
go in here as well. 


The Twentieth Century 


The 20th century is a problem. From 
the continent: Hamsun’s Growth of the 
Soil, Thomas Mann’s monumental The 
Magic Mountain (which I believe the 
greatest novel of the century), Undset’s 
Kristin Lavransdatter, and Zweig’s Case 
of Sergeant Grischa. From England: 
Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale, Conrad’s 
Lord Jim, Galsworthy’s The Forsyte 
Saga, Housman’s complete poems (in- 
cluding A Shropshire Lad), Huxley’s 
Point Counter Point, Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage, and some of Shaw’s 
plays—Man and Superman or Pygmalion 
or some such. Twentieth century America 
should have—as the very minimum— 
Brooks’ The Flowering of New England, 
Dreiser’s An. American Tragedy, Ander- 
son’s Winesburg, Ohio, Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, the collected 
plays of Eugene O'Neill, a volume or two 
of Sandburg’s poems as well as his Lin- 
coln, Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, Hem- 
ingways The Sun Also Rises or For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, and Wharton’s 
Ethan Frome. . 

It is easy to see serious omissions in 
this list, but it does not claim to be 
complete. I have omitted many of my 
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personal favorites, such as Spengler’s De- 
cline of the West, because I have been 
trying to mention books of a general 
rather than special interest. You can 
add anything you desire, or cut out any- 
thing you disapprove of. 


General Reference Works 


A word should be said, perhaps, about 
general reference works. A library is 
somewhat like a bench with two legs. 
The two legs in this case should be a) 
a dictionary, and b) an encyclopedia. 
Unquestionably Webster’s Collegiate 
Abridged (6th edition) is the best for 
general use, unless you want to lay out 
money for a big unabridged one. And 
just as unquestionably—unless you are a 
scholar and can use scholar’s language, 
the best encyclopedia for all-around gen- 
eral use is the new revision of the World 
Book Encyclopedia. There may be those, 
knowing my own editorial connection 
with this encyclopedia, who will consider 
it poor ethics for me to make such a plug 
—but luckily I am protected by having 
made such a statement in print as far 
back as 1939, long before I dreamed of 
being an editor. In style the World Book 
has now become immeasurably better; its 
content has been improved, and it can be 
understood by the people who use it. 

Why not consider having a few books 
in your office? Usually you see magazines 
alone—poor moth-eaten things. Any of 
the short story collections mentioned 
earlier would be good for this purpose; 
one could read a short story while wait- 
ing for an appointment. I would advise 
against having good editions or novels 


out for the public to mishandle or make 
off with. But there are many anthologies 
of short stories available in cheap re- 
prints. 

Two final suggestions of books that 
have proved very handy. One is Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations, the other—The Ox- 
ford Companion to English Literature, 
with facts on everything connected with 
literature. This latter might be consid- 
ered a special tool, and so discounted. 
But Bartlett’s is not that, and it is a 
very handy gadget to have around the 
house. 

Such a library as described here may 
very well be drawn together at a cost 
of about $150, excluding the encyclo- 
pedia. Above all, don’t join a book club 
and let someone else do your thinking 
for you. That means, of course, that you 
should not let me do your thinking for 
you either. Nonetheless, the library of the 
man whom you admire for his “back- 
ground” will be bound to have all these 
volumes in it—and many more as well. 
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Book Keviews 


He that publishes a book runs a very great hazard, since 
nothing can be more impossible than to compose one that 
may secure the approbation of every reader.—Don 
Quixote by Miguel De Cervantes. 


WPS 


Dentistry as a Professional Career. Compiled and Edited by Harlan H. Horner, 
Secretary of the Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. Second Edition. Pp. 68. Chicago: The Council on Dental Education of 


the American Dental Association, 1946. 


Reviewed by G. M. Schmeing, A.B., A.M., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. 


This excerpt from the “Foreword” 
gives an insight into the purpose of this 
excellent and convenient work. “The 
Council . . . is constantly in receipt of 
inquiries . . . concerning the basis of a 
sound education in dentistry, the schools 
and colleges in which satisfactory pre- 
dental and dental education may be se- 
cured, the cost of such an education, the 
requirements and conditions of dental 
practice, the organization and literature 
of the profession, and the material and 
professional rewards of the calling... . 
With the purpose of helping . . . fairly to 
appraise the profession of dentistry and 
the opportunities it offers for a happy 


and fruitful career, the Council has pre- 
pared this informative bulletin.” 

The five chapters constituting the 
work are packed with vital information. 

The history of the profession, the de- 
velopment of formal dental education, 
the organization of the profession, the 
principles of ethics and the development 
of the journal literature are recounted 
in a fascinating style. 

Information on preparation for the 
practice of the profession, the course of 
studies and the accredited schools is con- 
veniently given, much in readily acces- 
sible tabular form. 

The details of the practice of the pro- 
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fession form the content of the third 
chapter in which the thoroughness of 
the work is especially manifest. Such 
topics as state requirements, the cost of 
equipping an office, and the material re- 
wards resulting from the practice of the 
profession reflect the range of informa- 
tion contained. 


The auxiliary agencies of dental hy- 
gienist, dental assistant, and dental tech- 
nician are explained in detail. 


A.sane, conservative, objective treat- 
ment of the outlook for the future which 
bespeaks a careful study and marshal- 
ling of a great many factors for the fac- 
tual basis of a well justified optimism 
concludes the body of this work indis- 
pensable to guidance officers, councillors, 
and teachers. 


The appendix contains a list of thirty- 
five references and of thirty-three pieces 
of dental health education material for 
secondary schools. 

The Council earns our gratitude for 
compiling in so excellent and available 
a form the answers to so many practical 
questions. 

The style which could so easily degen- 
erate into a mere cataloging of facts is 
enlivened and made not only readable 


but even irresistible by the genius of the 
author. 

The mechanics of type face, format 
and binding reflect selection guided by 
excellent taste. 


George Michael Schmeing is chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry at Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, Illinois and 
counts among his students those inter- 
ested in the dental profession. In this 
capacity he is often called upon to give 
vocational guidance. In 1915, he re- 
ceived his A.B. in the classics; in 1916, 
his A.M. in Philosophy; in 1919, his 
B.Sc. in Biological and Physical Science; 
in 1929, his M.Sc. in Chemistry; and in 
1939, his Ph.D. in Physical Chemistry. 
He is a member of the Sigma Chi, Phi 
Lambda Upsilon and Lambda Chi 
Sigma fraternities. He is secretary of the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and National Councillor of 
the American Chemical Society. He is 
the president of the Science Teacher’s 
Association, a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, a fellow of the State Academy of 
Science, a fellow of the C. U. A. and 
past editor of “The Solanian.” He is also 
a member of the Blue Key honor society. 


Applied Anatomy of the Head and Neck. By Harry H. Shapiro, D.M.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Anatomy, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. Second Edition. Pp. 303. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $10.00. Philadel- 


phia: J]. B. Lippincott Company, 1947. 


Reviewed by Harry Sicher, M.D. 


There are few examples of an increase 
in volume of a second edition as great 
as that of Shapiro’s book. Unfortunately 
it is an increase in volume only and not 
in value. What this reviewer was forced 
to say about the first edition has to be 
repeated today. It is a disappointing 
book, the more so, because a glance at 
the table of contents and at the greatly 
increased number of illustrations created 
the hope that the fragmentary character 


of the first writing had been avoided and 
its mistakes corrected. However it proves 
to be an attempt with entirely insuffi- 
cient means. In reading a textbook one 
should get the clear conviction that the 
author, from a level far above that of 
the student reader, has presented but 
part of his wide knowledge in a didactic 
and precise language. Only knowledge 
far beyond that to be imparted to the 
student, permits critical and integrated 
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presentation; without it, at the very best 
factual quotations and recitations can be 
expected. Shapiro’s book gives the im- 
pression that the scope of his task is far 
beyond the author’s reach, and this im- 
pression gains more and more weight 
until it crystallizes to a conviction which 
can be amply proved. 

The book is a curious mixture of badly 
organized attempts to describe anatomic 
structures and relations, confusing state- 
ments, outright basic mistakes and prac- 
tical remarks which have often not the 
slightest relation to anatomy. A few pas- 
sages, taken at random, may be quoted 
as examples. Their number could be 
multiplied to fill a review to overflowing. 

The lack of organization is exempli- 
fied in chapter 14, dealing with the eden- 
tulous mouth. It contains the descrip- 
tion of the eminences of the sockets in 
upper and lower jaw: “In the upper 
vestibule, palpable bony landmarks in- 
clude . . . the rounded surface over the 
roots of the maxillary central incisors . . . 
the prominence over the bulge of the 
canine roots. . .” 

How can a student get a clear picture 
of the mandible if the term “internal 
oblique line” is at first given as synony- 
mous with “mylohyoid line” (page 89), 
while the same term is later (page 211) 
applied to the temporal ridge on the 
medial surface of the mandibular ramus, 
which ridge however is shortly to be 
called buccinator crest (page 214, figure 
171)? What is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing sentence: “When the lips and the 
cheeks are distended by air, food or fluid, 
a spatial relationship exists between the 
otherwise closely adapted surfaces” (page 
264) ? What are “pain reflexes associated 


with the trigeminal nerve”? 

The chapter on neuroanatomy con- 
tains passages which are simply unbe- 
lievable in their crass misrepresentation 
of basic facts. “Part of its sensory fibers 
(nervus intermedius), whose cell bodies 
originate in the geniculate ganglion . . .” 
(page 197). “The geniculate ganglion, a 
thickening on the facial nerve is situated 
at the knee or genu of the facial canal. 
Its motor fibers innervate the muscles 
of facial expression . . .” (page 197). 
“The autonomic system is composed of 
visceral efferent neurons and ganglia” 
(page 202). Almost every page in this 
chapter contains errors which could not 
be passed in a freshman’s examination 
paper. 

Many textbooks are published which 
achieve not much more than to bring 
variety into a special field. There are, 
however, a few the use of which could 
only be harmful for the student. Shapiro’s 
book has to be classified in this danger- 
ous category. 


Harry Sicher was born in Vienna, Aus- 
tria and graduated from the medical 
school of the University of Vienna in 
1913. He was an instructor at the First 
Anatomical Institute, Vienna Univer- 
sity, Medical School; assistant professor 
of Dentistry (Anatomy and Embryology) 
Vienna University; associate professor of 
Dentistry in 1933. He was also associate 
professor of Neuroanatomy at the Chi- 
cago Medical College and at the present 
time is Professor of Anatomy, Histology 
and Research at the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Loyola University. He is 
the co-author of the newly published 
book, “Bone and Bones.” 
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Dental Education Today. By Harlan H. Horner, Secretary of the Council on 
Dental Education of the American Dental Association. 420 pages including 100 
pages of appendices. Cloth. Price, $6.00. Chicago: The University of Chicago 


Press, 1947. 


Reviewed by Charles W. Freeman, M.S., D.D.S. 


“Dental Education Today” is a fac- 
tual and documented history of dental 
education in the United States since the 
founding of the first dental school in 
1840, a complete and accurate report on 
dental education today and an exgmina- 
tion of the hopes and expectations for 
the future. 

The many tables and charts bring into 
one volume much information which has 
previously not been easily available, such 
as the date of organization of the dental 
schools, the number of dental graduates 
each year since 1841, the distribution of 
dental students by states, and much other 
pertinent information. No one, unless 
it be the most meticulous historian, will 
fail to find all desirable data on dental 
education in the volume with the ap- 
pendix. 


The complete story of each dental 
school, as viewed objectively during the 
survey by the Council on Dental Educa- 
tion, is carefully presented, without re- 
flecting on the shortcomings to which 
practically all dental schools confess. The 
author gives recognition to the accom- 
plishments of dental education, and calls 
attention to the urgent need for better 
financial support of dental schools, for 
more well trained teachers, and for more 
students of high intellectual attainment. 

No man is in a better position than 
Dr. Horner to present the story of Den- 
tal Education Today, and he has pre- 
sented his message superbly and with ac- 
curacy. Every dental educator will be 
keenly interested in the volume, and the 
alumnus of any dental school would find 
it profitable reading. 


Applied Orthodontics. By James David McCoy, M.S., D.D.S., F.A.C.D. As- 
sociate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral), School of Medicine, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California; Formerly Professor of Ortho- 
dontics in the College of Dentistry, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. 6th Edition. Pp. 335. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $4.50. Phila- 


delphia: Lea & Febiger, 1946. 


Reviewed by Richard A. Smith, D.D.S., M.S.D. 


In preparing the sixth edition of this 
very successful work, the author has kept 
clearly in mind its original purpose, 
namely to produce an introductory text 
in orthodontics which would be truly 
helpful. The author has continually em- 
phasized the importance of sound fun- 
damental principles which have stood the 
test of time and have become established 
through the test of clinical practice. 

This work considers the denture, not as 
an isolated structure, but as a complex 


organ with many dependent relation- 
ships. This edition presents the subject as 
a real science with a high place among 
the healing arts. 

The author considers the object and 
scope of orthodontics. The growth of the 
masticatory apparatus and the relations 
of the teeth and dental arches in ideal 
functional relationships are fully dis- 
cussed. Etiology of dental and oral anom- 
alies is fully covered in five chapters. Four 
chapters are given to pre-treatment 
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requisites, including a very valuable 
chapter on diagnosis. 

The chapters on appliances and their 
operation are very clear and understand- 
able. Dr. McCoy explains fully the fun- 
damental principles which must be fol- 
lowed to successfully accomplish the 
various kinds of tooth movement. Vari- 
ous types of appliances are discussed and 
their operation explained. The use of 
the McCoy open tube attachment is fully 
explained. 

Two chapters are included on ortho- 
dontic practice and requirements of treat- 
ment. These chapters include a series of 
very interesting and well illustrated case 
reports; also a chapter on treatment of 
cases where extraction was necessary. 

A final chapter on post treatment 
requisites explains fully the retention 
problem and the various types of retain- 
ers in use. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated 


with two hundred and twenty-seven en- 
gravings and four plates. 

It is a very valuable volume for all 
interested in orthodontics. 


Richard A. Smith, D.D.S., M.S.D., 
graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dental School in 1927. In 1929, he 
received his M.D.S. from that same uni- 
versity. Since that time, he has been a 
member of the Orthodontic staff at his 
Alma Mater. He is a member of Delta 
Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon fraternities. Dr. 
Smith is a member of the Chicago Dental 
Society, the Illinois State Dental Society, 
the American Dental Association, the 
American Association of Orthodontists, 
the Central Association of Orthodontists, 
the Chicago Association of Orthodontists 
and the American Board of Orthodon- 
tics. 


Psychobiologic Foundations in Dentistry. By Edward J. Ryan, B.S., D.D.S., Edi- 
tor, Oral Hygiene and the Dental Digest, Past President of the Chicago Dental 
Society, First Edition. Pp. 122. Cloth. Price, $3.00. Springfield: Charles P. 


Thomas, 1946. 


Reviewed by Lloyd H. Dodd, D.D:S. 


The author of this book, being a den- 
tist, has portrayed in a most clarifying 
manner, methods of creating and main- 
taining satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tionships between the dentist and_ his 
patient. 

The practical application of the new- 
est knowledge pertaining to psychobi- 
ology is clearly set forth in understand- 
able language and will greatly aid the 
dentist in his efforts to diagnose the 
problems of each patient more effectively. 

The book is composed of six chapters, 
bibliography and index. “The Nature of 
Man and His Dental Diseases” is dis- 
cussed in Chapter I in which the author 
traces the evolutionary scale of man and 
his environment. The variations in emo- 
tional reactiveness, variations in physical 


reactiveness are interestingly related, and 
the author strikes a responsive chord in 
stressing the vital importance of seeing 
the patient as the whole being or “the 
sum of his genetic, familial, and environ- 
mental background.” 

The simple mathematical formula that 
the author uses to describe pain is ex- 
cellent and is referred to frequently 
throughout the text. 

Chapter II, entitled “Constitutional 
Anatomy and Physiology” enables the 
“dentist through the psychobiologic ap- 
proach to enlarge his concept and broad- 
ens the base upon which successful den- 
tistry may be practiced.” 

“Varieties of Structure and Function” 
is the heading under Chapter III, and 
here the author gives an interesting de- 
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scription of the three basic somatotypes, 
some of which are recognized in our den- 
tal patients. Here again, the author 
stresses the importance of understanding 
the “man within the patient.” 

Chapters IV and V are concerned with 
the “Principles of Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine and Clinical Aspects of Psychobi- 
ology.” We are reminded here that “bod- 
ily changes may be brought about by 
mental stimuli, by emotions, just as ef- 
fectively as by bacteria and toxins.” Also 
a very lucid bit of information is gained 
under the title, ““The Conquest of Dental 
Fears.” 

The final chapter entitled “Dental 
Disease in the Seven Ages of Man” is 
exceptionally well written and this re- 
viewer wishes to commend the author on 
his calling to our attention the fact that 
we should endeavor “to direct our den- 
tal appeal to children at the level of 


their interests, not toward what we think 
their interests should be.” 

All in all, I consider this book to be 
one of distinction and clarity, and the 
author has provided us a factual back- 
ground for intelligent thinking on a very 
timely subject. The book is recommended 
most heartily. 


Lloyd H. Dodd received his D.D.S. 
from the Dental School of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri in 1917. He is 
the President of the Illinois State Dental 
Society and a life member of that organ- 
ization. Dr. Dodd is an authority on den- 
tal economics and practice management 
and has appeared before numerous den- 
tal societies as an essayist on this subject. 
He is chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Council on Dental 
Health of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. 


Acrylics and Other Synthetic Resins Used in Dentistry. By Stanley D. Tylman, 
M.S., D.D.S., Professor of Prosthetics and Head of Crown and Bridge Depart- 
ment, University of Illinois, College of Dentistry, Chicago, Illinois; and, Floyd 
A. Peyton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Dentistry, Department of Metallurgy, 
University of Texas, School of Dentistry, Houston, Texas. Pp. 470. 440 Illus- 
trations (Two Plates in Color). Cloth. Price $10.00. Philadelphia: ]. B. Lippin- 


cott Company, 1946. 


Reviewed by Robert E. McCormick, B.S.D., D.D.S. 


This is the first book dealing with 
Acrylics which appraises and explains the 
full use of these resins in their newly 
established position in dentistry. No 
other book has given such needed guid- 
ance on the synthetic resins. 

Almost everyone in America recognizes 
this is an era of synthetic materials. In 
the home or in the practice of trades and 
the professions, in the activities of war 
and of peace, synthetic materials have be- 
come increasingly common. New and im- 
proved applications are continually ob- 
served by both the general public and 
those experienced in the field. 

In the practice of dentistry an oppor- 
tunity exists to use and to observe the 


behavior: and reactions of two important 
groups of synthetic material namely, the 
synthetic medicines and the synthetic 
resins. These two, more perhaps than 
any other group of materials known, are 
man-conceived and man-made in the 
laboratory by the aid of scientists in 
chemistry and physics. Drs. Stanley D. 
Tylman and Floyd A. Peyton very ade- 
quately describe in some detail the devel- 
opment, reactions, properties, behavior 
and application of one group of these 
materials—the synthetic resins used in 
dentistry. 

The book is conveniently divided into 
two parts, and the information is ar- 
ranged so that busy dentists can easily 
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find the answer to technical and clinical 
problems that may confront them in 
daily practice. The first part supplies the 
much needed analysis of the chemical 
and physical nature of resins. The back- 
ground studies, tests and clinical proofs 
which Dr. Peyton brought to his sub- 
ject have established him as an emi- 
nently qualified authority for his task. 
Dr. Peyton includes the newer materials 
for dental prosthesis; plasticizers, cata- 
lysts, pigments and opacifers for dental 
resins; processing dental resins and acces- 
sory materials for dental restorations. 

The second part deals with the clinical 
application of synthetic resins and tech- 
nics involved in their use. Dr. Tylman 
has combined his experience as a special- 
ist in crown and bridge technics with re- 
search in acrylics and presents a practical 
correlation of these in clinical applica- 
tion and laboratory procedure. 

The technics of restoration are clearly 
described and graphically illustrated. 
They are perhaps more valuable and ef- 
fective than a hundred descriptive words. 
The broad field covered includes author- 
atative discussions of acrylic inlays; color 
perception and_ reproduction; resin 
crowns; fixed bridges; complete dentures; 
repairs and replacements and velum ob- 
turators. 

It provides an answer to a great need 
in the new era of dentistry: the need for 
help in covering the accepted uses of the 
synthetic resins in dentistry. During the 


past several years, acrylics have been used 
with increasing success in dental prac- 
tice. Yet nowhere until now, has the pro- 
fession had complete information on this 
new plastic which has changed technics, 
operative procedures and esthetic values. 

The book ends with a section devoted 
to the dramatic use of acrylic in soma- 
toprosthesis, a new frontier of increasing 
interest to dentistry. 

Together, the authors present a clear, 
thorough, well organized book that is 
notably accurate and complete. It is a 
book to be recommended to every pro- 
gressive dentist as a practical guide in this 
new era of dentistry. 


Robert E. McCormick, B.S.D., D.D.S., 
received his pre-dental education at the 
University of Notre Dame and his B.S.D. 
from the Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery, Loyola University. He is a member 
of the Blue Key National Honor frater- 
nity, Omicron Kappa Upsilon, honorary 
dental fraternity, the International Asso- 
ciation for Dental Research, the Amer- 
ican Dental Association and the Delta 
Sigma Delta fraternity. In 1945, he was 
instructor in Crown and Bridgework at 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
and the following year he became in- 
structor in Full Denture Prosthesis. He is 
now dividing his time between the Full 
Denture Department at the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery and private prac- 
tice. 


Accepted Dental Remedies Volume XII. Pp. 316, Chicago: Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental Association, 1946. 


Reviewed by L. S. Fosdick, Ph.D. 


This book, a revision of Volume XI, 
like the previous editions, is a compila- 
tion of all drugs, commercial prepara- 
tions and dental products accepted by 
the Council on Dental Therapeutics as 
useful to the practice of dentistry. In each 
case the drug or preparation is described 
in regard to'the composition, physical 


and chemical properties, uses, and, in 
the case of drugs, the proper doses. 

In most respects this volume is prac- 
tically identical with previous editions; 
however, a few more products have been 
included. Sections on streptomycin, den- 
ture adhesives and tooth brushes have 
been added. The sections on penicillin, 
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vitamins and food accessories, slightly 
soluble local anesthetics, and symptoms 
and treatment of acute poisoning have 
been extensively revised. 

Because of the nature of the book, 
most of the material is simply statement 
of fact, but there are some references to 
controversial subjects. The discussions of 
the controversial material reflect and ex- 
plain the position of the Council on Den- 
tal Therapeutics on such subjects as the 
use of fluorides for the control of dental 
caries, the role of the tooth brush, denti- 
frices and mouth washes in the practice 
of oral hygiene. 

As would be expected, the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics has taken a very 
conservative position on the above con- 
troversial subjects and has given much 
thought and study in making its position 
clear. 

The book as a whole is very well writ- 


The Principles and Technique of Oral 


ten, it contains descriptions of practically 
all drugs and devices used in dentistry, 
and in regard to controversial subjects is 
probably as liberal as it should be. There 
is sufficient new material in the book so 
that every dentist should possess this 
volume. 


Leonard S. Fosdick, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., 
is Professor of Chemistry at Northwes- 
tern University Dental School. He was 
president of the Chicago chapter of the 
International Association for Dental Re- 
search in 1941, treasurer of the North- 
western chapter of Sigma Xi, associate 
editor of Dental Research and Graduate 
Study Bulletin, treasurer and editor of 
the Chicago chapter of I.A.D.R. He is a 
member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors. 


Surgery. By Adolph Berger, D.D.S., 


F.A.C.D., William Carr, Professor of Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Chief 
of Clinic, Oral Surgery Department, Vanderbilt Clinic; Attending Dental Sur- 
geon, Presbyterian Hospital; Oral Surgeon, Hospital for Joint Diseases; Oral 
Surgeon, Beth Israel Hospital. Seventh Printing. Pp. 450. Illustrated with 355 
Engravings made from original drawings, radiographs and photographs. Cloth. 
Price, $8.50. Brooklyn: Dental Items of Interest Publishing Company, Inc., 


1945: 


Reviewed by Paul C. Salisbury, D.D.S., M.S.D. 


This book is comprised of 450 pages 
devoted to the description and detailed 
surgical treatment of most of the diseases 
and conditions of oral or dental origin 
requiring surgical treatment. It is writ- 
ten in a style that makes for easy read- 
ing and is profusely illustrated with 
drawings and photographs which aid in 
comprehending the surgical technics de- 
scribed. Discussions of a controversial 
nature are largely omitted and the au- 
thor simply states his opinions with em- 
phasis on the surgical procedures in- 
volved in the treatment of the conditions 


he describes. Frequent case history re- 
ports add interest and make for easier 
reading. 

This book was published in 1923, and 
the present edition is the seventh print- 
ing—no revision has been made and 
one is frequently reminded of this fact. 
Several procedures outlined, while ac- 
cepted technic at the time this book was 
written, are not generally accepted today 
as sound practice (root resection or root 
amputation of the mesial root of an up- 
per first molar tooth as advocated on 
page 89 is one example). 
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All illustrations of radiographs are 
printed in positive, making them much 
more difficult to interpret than the neg- 
atives to which we are accustomed. This 
disadvantage is not peculiar to this book 
since most books and dental publications 
present them in this manner. The slight 
added photographic process to show 


prints of radiographs in the negative as 
we are accustomed would be a welcome 
improvement. 

This book has undoubtedly been re- 
viewed many times. It contains much 
valuable, interestingly written. material. 
It seems unfortunate that it continues 
to appear without revision. 


Practical Pedodontia or Juvenile Operative Dentistry. By Floyd E. Hogeboom, 
D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Professor of Children’s Dentistry, College of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Former member health and development depart- 
ment, Pasadena City Schools. Former member of Children’s hospital staff, Los 
Angeles. Chairman, Dental Assistants Course, Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, 1930-1937. Fifth Edition. Pp. 503. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $8.50. 


St. Louis: C.V. Mosby Company, 1946. 


Reviewed by Paul H. Brown, D.D.S. 


As a helpful reference to dentistry for 
children, Dr. Hogeboom’s fifth edition of 
Juvenile Operative Dentistry should be 
on hand for the general practitioner. The 
title of this text is somewhat misleading. 
Not only has the author written on chil- 
dren’s dentistry, but he and his co-con- 
tributors are offering a book covering 
many other phases of dentistry applica- 
ble to a general practice as well. 

In his introduction, the author writes 
of the dentist’s responsibility toward ad- 
vancing civilization by educating him- 
self in the prevention of dental decay. 
This book on Pedodontia, he feels, con- 
tains the fundamentals of children’s den- 
tistry collected from tried sources. The 
chapter following, is on the business side 
of dentistry and contains sound instruc- 
tions for the practitioner of general den- 
tistry as well as for children. The three 
pages that follow were put aside for the 
management of the child in the dental 
office. The author gives a few rules and 
suggestions. As if to shirk the responsi- 
bility of this problem, the author obtained 
the contribution of Dr. Forrest Ander- 
son on mental hygiene, who explains 
“child behavior.” 

The following chapters on Embry- 
ology and Growth and Development of 


the Child’s Head are unequaled. An ex- 
cellent chart on the Chronology of Tooth 
Development by Dr. Schour can be de- 
tached from the book and framed for 
convenient office use. The next few 
chapters are concerned with operative 
procedures for the child and are well 
illustrated. Some objection as to Dr. 
Hogeboom’s description of a Class II 
cavity preparation may be entered since 
he exhibits little buccal, lingual exten- 
sion and a small dovetail. Loss of the 
filling and recurrent caries is often en- 
countered with this type of box prepa- 
ration. Points on saving motions where 
every moment counts can be obtained in 
these paragraphs. Many pages are de- 
voted to the treatment of the first per- 
manent molar. A most absorbing chapter 
on the Adolescent with Interproximal 
Caries should come to the attention of 
every practitioner. The cause and control 
of this condition is thoroughly discussed. 
Dr. Harold Hawkins writes a chapter 
on the Prevention of Dental Caries by 
Nutrition. Other contributors are Dr. 
Hyatt on Prophylactic Odontotomy and 
Dr. Harry Straub on Anesthesia. The 
final chapter on Public Health Dentistry 
exhibits the interest and ability of Dr. 
Hogeboom in this phase of health serv- 
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ice, and for the necessity of a thorough 
dental health program. 

The reviewer’s main criticism of the 
book was the inadequately few pages of- 
fered on child management. Every other 
article on Pedodontia is concerned with 
some phase of this problem. Some good 
practical technics on the psychological 
and physical approach of what to do 
when scared “little Mary” or stubborn 
“little Johnny” refuse dental treatment, 
would have been most welcome. This, 
at least, instead of close to four pages on 
pulp capping which in the author’s own 
admission was not often indicated, nor 
successful. Aside from this, the text is 


packed full with information of every 
kind on dentistry for children and would 
be invaluable to dental students or prac- 
titioners. 


Paul H. Brown, D.D.S., received his 
degree from the Chicago College of Den- 
tal Surgery, Loyola University, in 1941. 
Following his graduation he spent a year 
of internship at the Forsyth Infirmary 
for Children in Boston, Massachusetts. 
At the present time he is an instructor 
in the Department of Dental Materials 
at his Alma Mater. He also conducts a 
general practice. 


Bone and Bones. By Joseph P. Weinmann, M.D., College of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Formerly at School of Dentistry, Loyola University, Chicago, 
and Harry Sicher, M.D., School of Dentistry, Loyola University, Chicago. Pp. 
464, with 289 illustrations. Cloth. Price, $10.00. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Com- 


pany, 1947. 


Reviewed by Isaac Schour, D.D.S., Ph.D., D.Sc. and James T. Irving, Ph.D., M.D. 


The authors have set themselves to the 
important and difficult task of summariz- 
ing and unifying the enormous amount 
of scattered information on the subject of 
bone. They have done this remarkably 
well. In addition to this they have vital- 
ized the treatment with their own re- 
search and personal observations of the 
subject. The continuous thread of their 
dynamic biologic approach weaves the 
contents of the book into a complete tex- 
ture that is colorful for both the student 
and the clinician. 

Our knowledge and understanding of 
bone physiology and pathology is still in 
a growing stage. Such growth will be 
enhanced by this most timely contribu- 
tion of the authors. They have succeeded 
in integrating the information that has 
come from many fields of science and has 
been obtained by different methods of 
analysis and experimentation. 

A brief summary of the contents will 
reveal the broad and inclusive scope of 
their work. 


Part I deals with a brief but compre- 
hensive treatment of the normal struc- 
ture and growth of bone. The material is 
clarified by a strict distinction, as is inti- 
mated in the title of the book, between 
bone as a tissue and the bones as organs. 
Each topic is given a separate chapter. 

Part II consists of a series of chapters 
on the pathology of bone and bones. The 
sequence of the subject matter is logical. 

Chapter III is concerned with the de- 
velopmental disturbances of the skeleton, 
such as occur in osteogenesis imperfecta, 
marble bone disease, achondroplasia and 
cleidocranial dysostosis. Localized dis- 
turbances, both primary and secondary, 
are also considered. The latter are ex- 
emplified by a brief consideration of cleft 
palate and harelip. 

Chapter IV, on the Adaptational De- 
formities of the Skeleton, discusses the 
changes in form, topographical relation, 
and mechanical stresses, which are ob- 
served in the diseased skeleton, as in 
rickets or osteomalacia, and in the nor- 
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mal skeleton as in the case of fractures. 
The concept of the biologic plasticity of 
bone is clearly expounded and proved, 
in contrast to the erroneous theory of 
purely physical plasticity. 

The next three chapters are concerned 
with the systemic factors that influence 
bone and bones. The role of the endo- 
crine glands is considered in Chapter V. 
Special attention is given to clinical 
manifestation in dysfunctions of the pi- 
tuitary, thyroid, parathyroid and sex 
glands. Acromegaly, in particular, is ana- 
lyzed on the basis of original findings 
which have not been published elsewhere. 

The effect of the vitamins on bone 
and bones is treated in Chapter VI. Here, 
too, the authors discuss the problems in 
terms of their own research as well as 
that of other investigators. 

The role of calcium, phosphorus and 
fluorine in bone formation is described in 
Chapter VII. The discussion of fluorine 
is specially important. In view of the 
current interest in the effects of fluorine 
on the prevalence of dental decay, the 
authors point out that bone alterations 
are found only rarely in the United 
States but may be expected if nutritional 
deficiencies are combined with fluorosis. 

The healing of bones in fractures and 
following tooth extraction is treated in 
Chapter VIII. This chapter is of equal 
interest to the physician and to the den- 
tist and provides an essential background 
to an understanding of clinical treatment. 

Many of the bone diseases involving 
inflammation and necrosis are described 
and critically analyzed in Chapter IX. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the tu- 
mors of the skeleton and to Paget’s Dis- 
ease. 

The text is richly illustrated with 
nearly 300 figures, a number of which 
have not been published before. Another 
example of the thoroughness of the work 
is seen in the references which are or- 
ganized under separate headings accord- 
ing to the various subject matters con- 
tained in each chapter. The scope of the 
work is indicated by the number of the 
references. These exceed 100. 

In a work: of this size, it is inevitable 
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that a few slips should creep in. In the 
account of fluorine intoxication, “‘fluo- 
ride” and “fluorine” are apparently used 
synonymously in referring to the fluorine 
content of water. Robert Robison appears 
as Robinson several times in the list of 
references. The standard abbreviations 
are not used in this list. It is a pity that 
a better grade of paper could not have 
been used, as the excellent photography 
would then have been better reproduced. 
In contrast to the excellence of the pho- 
tography, we are rather disappointed by 
the mediocrity of several of the line 
drawings. In their next edition, the au- 
thors should avail themselves of the serv- 
ices of a skilled artist. 

Vitamin A deficiency is first seen in 
the incisor tooth of the rat by defective 
dentin formation, the effects on the 
enamel appearing subsequently. The au- 
thors here have an incorrect time se- 
quence. Vitamin D is now known to 
exert a direct action on calcifying tis- 
sue, a fact which might be stressed more 
in subsequent issues. The precursor of 
Vitamin D is 7-dehydrocholesterol, not 
cholesterol. The whole theoretical section 
on Vitamin D might be slightly ex- 
panded, indicating the differences be- 
tween D, and D;. We do not altogether 
subscribe to the theory of vitamin D ac- 
tion proposed by the writers. 

These are, however, minor defects in 
an outstanding work, where it is obviously 
impossible to expect the writers to be as 
expert in the chemical field as in that of 
anatomy, histology and pathology. To use 
a fanciful simile, the authors have emu- 
lated the example of the osteoblasts and 
osteoclasts which work hand in hand in 
bringing about the delicate balance be- 
tween apposition and resorption so essen- 
tial to the architectural reconstruction of 
bone. In writing this text the authors 
have richly contributed to the reconstruc- 
tion and integration of our knowledge. 
Science in each generation grows not only 
by the addition of new knowledge but 
also by the resorption and _ elimination of 
that part of the old knowledge which is 
found to be incorrect. Thus with “osteo- 
clastic” intent and logical analysis, they 








have buried the specters of “halisteresis 
or decalcification,” “interstitial growth 
of bone,’ “physical plasticity’ and 
“creeping replacement.” 

This book can be recommended as a 
useful text and reference for students of 
both medicine and dentistry, as well as 
for those specializing in orthopedics, 
radiology, orthodontia, and periodontia. 


Dr. Isaac Schour, D.D.S., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
is Professor and Head of Department 
of Histology, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Dentistry. Dr. Schour has con- 
ducted experimental research on the 
Histophysiologic and Histopathologic as- 
pects of tooth development with special 
reference to the influence of the endo- 


crines and vitamins. He has also contrib- 
uted to tooth ring analysis as a method 
of studying the health and nutritional 
status of the growing child. 


Dr. J. T. Irving, Ph.D., M.D., is pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of 
Physiology, University of Cape Town. 
Dr. Irving is a noted British scholar and 
scientist, born in New Zealand and edu- 
cated in England. He has written widely 
on carbohydrate metabolism, gastro- 
intestinal digestion, nutrition and tooth 
formation. At present he is a guest pro- 
fessor at the University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Dentistry, where he is collaborat- 
ing with Drs. Weinmann and Schour on 
several research investigations. 


The Story of Dentistry, From the Dawn of Civilization to the Present. By M. D. 
K. Bremner, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Secretary, History Committee, American Dental 
Association, Special Lecturer on Dental History at Tufts Dental School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Second Edition. Pp. 345. Illustrated. Cloth. Brooklyn: Den- 
tal Items of Interest Publishing Company, Inc., 1946. 


Reviewed by George B. Denton, Ph.D. 


Dr. Bremner’s Story of Dentistry, 
wholly apart from the many interesting 
phases of the development of the profes- 
sion which it presents, affords occasion 
for several comments on the ways in 
which dental history is written. 

The new edition of the work (1946) 
calls for comparison with the first edi- 
tion, published seven years ago (1939). 
Most of the changes are in the direction 
of improvement. The work has been con- 
siderably enlarged (by about one hun- 
dred pages), the material has been 
rearranged, and the whole largely re- 
written. Some of the gross errors of fact 
found in the first edition have been cor- 
rected. The style is somewhat less jour- 
nalistic, and the expression, in places 
where formerly too bizarre, has been 
made more judicious. One example will 
suffice. In speaking of nitrous oxide, the 
earlier version declared: “In comparison, 
this gas is no different from the air we 


breathe, except that it contains only a 
fourth as much nitrogen and twice as 
much oxygen.” This obvious misrepre- 
sentation in the interests of populariza- 
tion has become, more truthfully though 
less strikingly: “This gas contains the 
same elemental gases as the air we 
breathe, only they are combined in dif- 
ferent proportion from the mixture in 
ordinary atmosphere.” In many places 
still, Dr. Bremner would have done well 
to let the intrinsic interest of the fact hold 
the reader’s attention rather than the 
shock of the expression. 

The thirty-five chapters which consti- 
tute the book are grouped in twelve parts, 
each dealing with one of the larger 
phases of the subject. These divisions, 
while giving some orderliness to the sep- 
arate chapters, hardly represent a com- 
prehensive and systematic presentation of 
the complete history of dentistry. There 
are some obvious omissions such as the 
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history of dental histology, which has 
been commonly ignored by other histo- 
rians as well. 

The purpose of the author in writing 
must be determined in order to estimate 
the value of his endeavor as well as the 
extent to which he has fulfilled it. The 
prefaces of the two editions give some 
inkling of what he was trying to accom- 
plish; and there seems to be at least a 
slight shifting of viewpoint from the first 
to the second edition. Dr. Bremner’s in- 
terest in history began with the curiosity 
of his patients about dental origins, and 
it occurred to him that “patients of other 
dentists were equally inquisitive and that 
many members of the profession would 
like to have these answers or might be 
interested in the history of their calling 
just as I was.” It was, therefore, with this 
popular interest in view that he wrote 
“for the rank and file and not for the 
chosen few.” In the new edition, how- 
ever, the author declares: “It was the 
student in particular that I had in mind, 
for I firmly believe that a group conse- 
crated to the service of mankind, the re- 
lief of pain and preservation of public 
health, must draw its sustenance from 
the past. The story of the struggles, the 
victories, the sacrifices, and the lives of 
the leaders should serve as an inspiration 
to those who are about to enter the field. 
It should serve to stimulate their devo- 
tion to the ideals which have guided all 
the great men throughout the history of 
our profession.” 

In the rewriting of his initial work, the 
author has done something to meet the 
more serious purpose injected into the 
work. This is evidenced by his filling out 
the account to more nearly adequate pro- 
portions, his correction of some of the 
misstatements of the earlier version, and 
the substitution of a more straightfor- 
ward style. In spite of these improve- 
ments, however, Dr. Bremner has gone 
only half way in making these changes, 
leaving the reader a little uncertain 
whether he is endeavoring chiefly to 
entertain his audience with a panorama 
of the past or is trying to instruct the 
reader with regard to the important pro- 


fessional developments. 

It may be argued that only by treating 
the subject lightly and by high-lighting 
the picturesque incidents can the au- 
thor induce the student or practitioner 
to read the history of dentistry. It is 
better, it may be said, to have a super- 
ficial and inaccurate knowledge than to 
have none. The answer is, of course, 
either that the history of the profession 
has an intrinsic value and interest to the 
dentist, or that, even sugar-coated and 
distorted, it makes no worthwhile ap- 
peal. 

Dr. Bremner’s exact purpose in writ- 
ing his history is a little uncertain. If he 
were attempting to combine both pur- 
poses of entertainment and instruction, 
as seems to be the case, and especially if 
he had the dental student in mind, surely 
he should have assumed the responsibili- 
ties of the scientific historian. It remains 
to examine the present edition to see in 
how far it meets the test and conforms 
to the dictates of good historical writing. 

No historian, whatever his purpose, 
can claim for his history any worth unless 
his statements of fact are accurate. Hav- 
ing derived the facts, often at great pains, 
the historian must seek to express them 
without distorting or damaging their ver- 
ity. Unless he strives to do this and suc- 
ceeds eminently, he fails in the most es- 
sential requisite of historical writing. 

Dr. Bremner, in his preface, expresses 
the opinion that he has produced “a 
fairly accurate account.” Modesty and a 
proper estimate of human frailty and 
fallibility may prompt the historian to 
admit that he may have blundered, but 
he must regard every error which has 
led him into a departure from the truth 
as a serious fault in his work, not to be 
condoned. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Bremner’s book 
does not rise above being “a fairly ac- 
curate account.” In places it is very in- 
accurate. The matter of dates is some- 
times thought to be of little consequence. 
But there is a difference between in- 
accuracy and inexactness. It may be 
exact enough for some purposes to say 
“about 1800” or “in the early part of 
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the nineteenth century,” but a specific 
date implies specific knowledge, and 
should not represent specific misinforma- 
tion. Above all, the date given for one 
event should be the same throughout. 


Here are a few examples of the in- 
accurate or wrong dates given by Dr. 
Bremner. Fauchard (p. 77) is said to 
have “entered practice about 1715.” In 
the same chapter (p. 84) Fauchard 
is said, correctly, to have become an 
itinerant dentist “at about the age of 
eighteen,” and to have extracted a tooth 
from a patient in that year (1696). Fau- 
chard (p. 84) died in 1761 (correct), 
but on the next page he died in 1758. 
Pfaff’s account of impression taking is 
given (p. 78) as 1705 instead of 1756, 
the earlier date being, apparently, a con- 
fusion with that of one edition of Pur- 
mann’s book mentioning wax models. 
Similarly (p. 275), the dates for Garret- 
son and Hullihen are confused. G. V. 
Black’s article on the physical properties 
of filling materials is assigned (p. 199) 
to the year 1885 instead of 1895. The 
dating of Pliny and Celsus is hopelessly 
confused (p. 43, 55) and leads the au- 
thor into a false historical conclusion. 
Names are also confused and misstated. 
Bond appears as Boyd (p. 130). Hulli- 
hen is given as Hullian (p. 275). Le- 
foulon is Lafoulon (p. 279). The Mayas 
are the Maynas (p. 8). Aristotle’s De 
Partibus Animalium is given as De Parti- 
bus Animalculi (p. 40). Poteleret is Per- 
telet (p. 84). 


There are more serious errors in the 
statements of fact than those concerned 
with dates and names. The earliest de- 
scription of hickory pegs as posts for 
crowns, Dr. Bremner ascribes to Fau- 
chard “about 1728.” In reality, Fau- 
chard was unacquainted with the use 
of hickory pegs, and no other European 
dentist regularly employed wood of any 
sort for posts to support crowns. This de- 
vice was the exclusive invention and 
practice of American dentists in the 
early nineteenth century. There never 
was a time in the history of dentistry 
when, as the author declares (p. 205), 
“For years cement fillings were the only 


alternative to gold foil.”” Oxychloride of 
zinc cement, the first usable cement, did 
not come into existence until after the 
middle of the nineteenth century when 
gutta percha, sponge gold, and amalgam 
were already available. With regard to 
dental schools, Dr. Bremner asserts (p. 
131) that there was “a total of nine by 
1870, all privately owned,” although on 
the next page he writes that “in 1867 
the Harvard Dental School was organ- 
ized” as “an integral part of Harvard 
University.” With regard to the tem- 
peramental system of tooth selection, the 
author declares (p. 89), ““The only value 
of that teaching was its recognition of 
three basic types.” Of course, this system 
was based upon a fourfold division, and 
its only relation to J. Leon Williams’ 
three-fold classification was as an earlier 
rival. 

These various errors of fact, and many 
others, are partly due, no doubt, to 
Dr. Bremner’s reliance upon secondary 
sources of information without examin- 
ing their derivation critically. Most of 
them, however, are more likely the re- 
sult of careless handling of his notes— 
a cause of blunders well within the con- 
trol of the author himself. 


Occasionally the historian is obliged 
to resort to what is called “constructive 
reasoning.” When there are gaps in the 
records, when some necessary happening 
cannot be learned directly from the 
documents, the historian must try to in- 
fer from the known facts, with the aid of 
common sense and such other guiding 
principles as are available, what must 
have taken place. He does this reluc- 
tantly and with the greatest caution, for 
history is not a deductive science like 
mathematics. It always falls back upon 
the testimony of immediate witnesses, 
and the historian is unwilling to accept 
as true anything for which he does not 
have positive evidence. When the his- 
torian uses constructive reasoning, he ap- 
plies it only to small gaps in the narra- 
tive; he never employs speculation. 

When Dr. Bremner’s book is examined 
with this criterion in mind, the reader 
discovers that it is replete with guesses 
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and conjectures and inferences as to 
what must be true, though specific evi- 
dence is wanting to show that it was true. 
Sometimes the reader’s historical con- 
science follows Dr. Bremner’s specula- 
tion falteringly through several discur- 
sive paragraphs, only to be told by the 
author at the close (p. 42), “This, obvi- 
ously, is only an assumption.” 

It has already been pointed out that 
The Story of Dentistry, though expanded 
in the present edition, does not ade- 
quately cover the subject. 

The reviewer is reluctant to close with- 
out calling attention to some of the ex- 
cellent casual observations on historical 
situations which, here and there, Dr. 
Bremner has set down. Among these, 
this may be quoted: “History presents 
several incidents of mankind groping and 
blundering for generations and centuries, 
while valuable facts were. strewn right 
across its path, remaining unnoticed or 
unobserved. When such relatively obvi- 
ous things have been finally discovered 
or called to their attention, everybody 
has wondered why anything so simple 
and so self-evident should have been 
overlooked.” Another: “Black’s discov- 
ery, like Goodyear’s in the rubber field, 
was accidental, though that term is not 
quite correct. When we are searching 
diligently for something and find it in a 
different place from. where we expect it 
to be, that can hardly be considered an 
accident. Both of these men had been 
working for a long time conducting all 
kinds of experiments. When they picked 
up helpful clues, that was a bit of luck, 
but not an accident. Success in life prob- 
ably consists of ‘breaks,’ but we must 
possess the good judgment, and the abil- 
ity to take advantage of the ‘breaks’ in 
order to turn them to best advantage. 
In Black’s case, the lucky break was a big 
roaring fire burning one afternoon in a 


barrel shaped stove; in Goodyear’s case, 
a piece of rubber and sulphur that was 
accidentally exposed to high heat.” It is 
to be regretted that Dr. Bremner has 
omitted from the preface of the present 
edition the passage in which earlier he 
pointed out the necessity of dealing, not 
only with the internal developments of 
dentistry, but also with its relations to 
other sciences, professions, and arts, 
which place it in its proper perspective 
as an aspect of civilization. 

Finally, it must be added that the sec- 
tion of the book (Chapters XXIV- 
XXVIII) dealing with the struggle of the 
profession against the Taggart inlay pat- 
ents, in which Dr. Bremner himself was 
a prominent actor, is remarkably well 
worth reading. 


George B. Denton, Ph.D., (University 
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History and Literature at Northwestern 
University Dental School, where he has 
taught the writing of technical papers 
since 1917. 
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of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the sec- 
tion on his field in the Curriculum Sur- 
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the American Association of Dental 
Schools, and he is now engaged in writ- 
ing a comprehensive History of Den- 
tistry, which is nearing completion. 

Dr. Denton was the Historical Con- 
sultant of the Centennial Dental Con- 
gress, (Century of Progress, Chicago, 
1933) ; was a speaker at the Dental Cen- 
tenary Celebration, in Baltimore; is a 
member of the International Association 
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Three Quarter Crowns. By F. Engel, L.D.S., R.C.S., Eng., Univ. Med. Dr. 
Vienna, Bournemouth, Eng. Translated and revised from the German text. 


Pp. 158. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $4.50. Brooklyn: Dental Items of Interest 


Publishing Company, Inc., 1946. 


Reviewed by Harold W. Oppice 


The author has composed a book on 
the three quarter crown that covers the 
subject in a manner complete in every 
way for the general practitioner. The 
study is broken down into three general 
classifications in the following order: the 
making of the three quarter crown, three 
quarter crowns as abutments for bridges 
and fixation splints, and the indication 
for three quarter crowns. The last por- 
tion of the work dealing with indications 
might well have been the first. However, 
that arrangement of subject matter may 
well be forgiven because the entire book 
consists of such vital and practical in- 
formation that a reading entry at any 
point would be extremely profitable. 

Present are numerous excellent illus- 
trations that are necessary for the pres- 
entation of such an exacting study. The 


illustrations of instrumentation are es- 
pecially well done and bring forward to 
the reader the meaning of the concisely 
written explanations. 

The correct application and construc- 
tion of the three quarter crown is indeed 
fundamental in good dentistry. This 
book covers adequately and in detail the 
many pitfalls encountered and - presents 
ways and means of obviating each. For 
these reasons Three Quarter Crowns is 
a highly recommended work to the prac- 
titioner who has need for information 
concerning the question to which this 
book is dedicated 
the living pillar is a daily recurring ques- 





“The anchorage on 


tion for the practitioner who strives to 
keep pace with the advance of dental 
science.” 


Restorative Dentistry. By Jerome M. Schweitzer, B.S., D.D.S. Illustrated. Pp. 
511. Cloth. Price, $15.00. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1947. 


Reviewed by Francis X. Pelka, D.D.S. 


This is a very fine text for the gradu- 
ate dentist. All the work presented in the 
book is taken from the clinical cases in 
the author’s private practice. There are 
over a thousand excellent photographic 
illustrations which make the understand- 
ing of the numerous cases very rapid and 
complete. The cases presented are not 
only those in which the results were ex- 
cellent but also those which fell short of 
satisfactory completion. The reasons and 
causes for this are pointed out as are the 
reasons for pursuing any method of cor- 
rection. 

The first chapter deals with anterior 
bridge work, both fixed and removable. 


The types of abutments, metals, plastics, 
and porcelains used are discussed. The 
limitations of acrylic are enumerated. 
Many types of anterior bridge problems 
are cited. 

Chapter two is devoted to posterior 
fixed and removable bridge work. Sev- 
eral combinations of edentulous spaces 
are handled in this chapter. A very in- 
teresting portion cites cases where ortho- 
dontia must be performed in order to 
facilitate proper application of crown 
and bridge work. 

In chapter three, bilateral removable 
bridges are discussed and a very im- 
portant point is stressed, i.e., “The pa- 
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tient’s inability to remove the pros- 
thesis.” Various helpful suggestions are 
offered regarding this problem. 

Chapter four concerns the difficulty of 
bite opening or restoring the occlusal 
plane. Case histories and plan of treat- 
ment are outlined. Two techniques are 
brought out; functional technique and 
anatomical technique. 

Chapter five is devoted to an explana- 
tion of the various methods of obtaining 
centric relation. 

The next four chapters deal with full 
dentures. All procedures from the taking 
of impressions to the finished denture 
are described in detail. 

Chapter ten gives an explanation of 
the technique involved in rebasing par- 
tials and remaking of full dentures. 

In conclusion, I must state that the 
data and illustrations presented are su- 
perior to any I have seen. All have been 


obtained from clinical cases which have 
been observed and treated from five to 
ten years. Hence the conclusive results 
are a reliable source of information for 
the proper use of the treatments and 
corrective appliances recommended. 


Francis X. Pelka is a native Chicagoan 
who graduated from the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, Loyola University, in 
1945. He is a member of the Phi Mu Chi 
and Delta Sigma Delta fraternities and 
the Blue Key Honor society. Since July 
of 1945, he has been connected with the 
University of Illinois Dental School as- 
sisting Dr. Stanley D. Tylman in Somota 
prosthetic research work. He is also post 
graduate instructor in Crown and Bridge 
and instructor in undergraduate Crown 
and Bridge. He is a member of the Chi- 
cago Illinois, and American Dental As- 
sociations. 


Dental Practice and Management. Management, Economics, Ethics and Psy- 
chology in Dentistry. By E. R. Swank, B.M., D.D.S. Pp. 318 with 43 illustra- 
tions. Cloth. Price, $5.00. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1947. 


Reviewed by Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., M.S.D. 


Of the many dental books published 
those on practice management or the 
business side of dentistry are in the mi- 
nority. Therefore, it is cheering to find 
a new one in the field, especially because 
the new one is quite good. 

In the main, “Dental Practice and 
Management” by E. R. Swank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is fine in its field. As we 
read into the book there seems a little too 
much moralizing which takes a great 
deal of reading time without too much 
profit; however, the book is well organ- 
ized and the author has a good command 
of the language. 

At the outset, Dr. Swank makes this 
statement about dental practice as a 
business enterprise: “Dentistry is a pro- 
fession, but the conduct of a dental prac- 
tice is a business. One of the most impor- 
tant problems the dentist has to solve is 


one for which he has had the least train- 
ing—that of conducting his practice as a 
business institution subject to all the rules 
and practices of other business institu- 
tions in his community. His training has 
been almost entirely professional; yet he 
is graduated from college into a world of 
commercial competition without ade- 
quate preparation to help him acquire 
a just return for his specialized services. 
This inadequacy is now recognized and 
steps are being taken to correct it.” 

The author states that most dentists, 
educationally, have 98% professional 
training and 2% business training. With 
these figures to work from, and they seem 
true enough, he sets up all the things he 
thinks necessary for the successful man- 
agement of a dental practice. 

The makeup of this book of 318 pages 
is quite rational. It contains 16 chapters 
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in logical sequence. Although it is a little 
boring to the reader, because of the na- 
ture of this book, the chapters will be 
taken up one at a time and discussed. 

Chapter I, “Why Are You Practicing 
Dentistry?” This section tells the need 
for business training as well as dental 
training. It recites the use of careful self- 
analysis, system and business ability in 
the running of a practice. Chapter II 
deals with “The Elements of Professional 
Practice.” This is quite well written; an 
important point of the chapter is that 
headed Analysis of Professional Ability. 
The older man particularly will benefit 
by this part as the author takes a sly dig 
at the possibility of “slipshod” habits 
gradually creeping into methods of prac- 
tice. Parts of this chapter on psychology 
and personality are well written and give 
concrete examples of personality do’s and 
don’ts for the professional man; other 
parts might have been trimmed gener- 
ously without altering the content ap- 
preciably. 

For the young man there is a section 
on selecting a location; city and subur- 
ban offices are discussed with their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Dr. Swank believes in securing a very 
full set of facts at the first visit of the 
patient to establish financial reliability. 
His method is to hand the new patient 
an “Acquaintance Forem” which he is 
to fill out. This form secures name and 
address of husband and wife; it finds out 
if the patient is a property owner or 
renter and for how long; where he works, 
what his position is, where he banks, and 
where he has charge accounts are de- 
termined. 

Chapter III, “Your Office.” This 
chapter is a little inadequate in that it 
does not actually show any plans for of- 
fices, but in all other respects it is an ex- 
cellent chapter. Parts of it have to do 
with interior decoration and there is a 
fine section on lights and lighting in the 
office. Although the chapter title does 
not include it, this chapter also speaks of 
ways and means of conserving time in 
the office. 

Chapter IV deals with records. The 


author is an authority on this subject and 
the section is indispensable to the book; 
it shows a number of record systems and 
even includes such things as record forms 
for budget payments. 

Chapter V is headed “Fees.” This is a 
fairly good chapter as it gives some gen- 
eral things by which fees may be arrived 
at; for example, it estimates the invest- 
ment necessary in time and money for 
the education of a dentist—the govern- 
ment estimate for a dental education is 
$23,500. However, this chapter is weak 
in that it gives no specific method for 
estimating fees; it would not be very 
helpful to the young man establishing 
his first fees. 

One of the best general statements in 
the entire book comes in this chapter on 
fees, under the subheading: “The Ex- 
amination; Essential Basis in Establish- 
ing Fees.” Again, the author might have 
done well to go on from there in a more 
concrete fashion. 

Chapter VI, “Credit and Collection,” 
contains interesting material on credit 
ratings, causes for credit delinquency, 
classes of debtors and the methods of in- 
stalment or budget paying. Some star- 
tling charts are shown on the relation of 
collectability to age of delinquent ac- 
counts. In this chapter the subject of 
collection letters and collection agencies 
is gone into rather exhaustively. 

Chapter VII is on “Letter Writing 
and Announcements” and Chapter VIII 
on “Advertising.” 

Chapter IX is important, “The Office 
Assistant”; it is very well written and in 
such a way that any assistant would gain 
by reading it. 

Chapter X, “Pedodontia,” is a little 
outside the actual title and scope of this 
book. It talks of Pedodontia and Ortho- 
dontia for both the general practitioner 
and the specialist. In Chapter XI “The 
Relation of Medicine and Dentistry” is 
discussed. 

Chapter XII entitled “Why People Do 
Not Buy Professional Services” might 
better be titled The Incomes of People. 
Including Dentists. From the figures it 
would appear that dentists are not a 
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wealthy lot but that they appear in quite 
a good light financially when compared 
as a class with all other people. 

“The Psychology of Attracting and 
Holding Patients” is the title of chapter 
XIII. It is full of truisms, moralizing 
and proverbs. In our opinion it is one of 
the poorest sections of the book. We 
quote: “Thus, we discover another law 
of human nature—that those who are 
happy and smiling in their work infect 
those about them with confidence; and 
they, too, radiate happiness and smiles. 
Happiness in having too much is often 
disrupted by being little and _ selfish. 
Wealth is never a criterion of happiness ; 
neither is the possession of a fine home, 
a luxurious car, or a thousand other ma- 
terial possessions; but rather, the inner 
contentment of the soul. This spirit is 
spontaneously radiated to warm all those 
whom we meet, if it is genuine.” 

Chapter XIV gives the Ethics of den- 
tistry. It includes the relation of profes- 
sional men to each other, a subject some- 
times lost sight of. Chapter XV, called 
“Jurisprudence,” is an excellent one 
dealing with many of the legalities of 
dentistry; such subjects as the dentist’s 
license, compensation as recognized by 
law, expressed and implied contracts, 
skill required by law of general practi- 
tioners as well as specialists, malpractice, 
insurance, ownership of x-rays, etc., are 
all discussed. Chapter XVI, the last in 
this interesting and instructive book, is 
“On Living — Vacations — Hobbies.” It 
again contains some platitudes but also 


some points worth thinking about. This 
reviewer agrees fully with the author in 
all he says about the necessity for vaca- 
tions and hobbies for the dentist. 

In summarizing it might be said that 
this book contains much that is excellent 
on the subject of practice management. 
Its faults are three: that it lacks terse- 
ness; that in spots the author is given to 
long drawn moralizing beyond the exact 
title of the book; and that in certain 
places subjects are treated in too general 
a way. 


Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., 
M.S.D., is a native of Chicago. He re- 
ceived his D.D.S. degree from the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Dental 
School of Loyola University, in 1929, his 
bachelor’s degree in 1938 from the arts 
college and his M.S.D. from the dental 
school in 1942. He has been on the 
teaching staff of his alma mater since 
1930 being at present Assistant Professor 
of Dental Materials. Several years ago 
he was the first conductor of the “Here 
and There” column of the ILttnots DEN- 
TAL JOURNAL and is now editor of the 
Journat. Dr. Schoen is president of the 
North Side Branch of the Chicago Dental 
Society and Grand Master of the Chicago 
Auxiliary of Delta Sigma Delta. He is a 
member of Omicron Kappa Upsilon, the 
Blue Key Fraternity, the Chicago, Illinois 
and American Dental Associations, and 
practices dentistry on the north side of 
Chicago. 


Root Canal Therapy. By Louis I. Grossman, D.D.S., Dr. Med. Dent. Second 
Edition. Pp. 354 with 94 engravings. Cloth. Price, $5.50. Philadelphia: Lea & 


Febiger, 1946. 


Reviewed by David Berman, D.D.S., M.S. 


That root canal therapy, intelligently 
and carefully done can be made a safe 
operation is the theme of this textbook, 
which, in the space of a few years, has 
gone into a‘second edition. Interest in 


root canal therapy has evidenced a re- 
turn to a safe and scientific basis. The 
dental profession has learned of many im- 
provements in methods of treatment, 
bacteriologic control and the importance 
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of aseptic technic. The medical profes- 
sion has realized that the extraction of 
pulpless teeth without regard has not 
cured or improved their patient’s ail- 
ments. The patient has learned of the 
benefits of retaining his own teeth. 
Hunter, in his criticism of dentistry, did 
not refer to the treated tooth but to that 
condition which root canal therapy may 
prevent, the accumulation of filth around 
ill-fitting crowns and bridge work. The 
very nature of modern root canal ther- 
apy with its stress upon asepsis and bac- 
teriologic control is the answer to all 
such criticism. 

Dr. Grossman has prepared an intelli- 
gent guide to the problems found in root 
canal therapy. Included in this text- 
book are chapters on: anatomy of root 
canals, principle of root canal treatment, 
sterilization, filling the root canal and 
root resection. Dr. Gerlach, director of 
the children’s clinic, University of Illi- 
nois, College of Dentistry, is the contribu- 
tor of a chapter on the treatment of root 
canals in deciduous teeth. Also included 
are chapters on pulp capping, pulpotomy 
and mummification. 

This new edition has been completely 
revised with the addition of 117 pages 
plus many new illustrations. Now in- 
cluded is a discussion of aerodontia as 


well as a consideration of the other causes 
of pulpal injuries. New are the discussion 
of the antibiotics: penicillin, streptomy- 
cin and the various others as well as 
many methods for their uses. Nor are the 
sulfonamides neglected and their benefits 
evaluated. A new chapter on the treat- 
ment of fractured and traumatized teeth 
is now included. Discussions of the tech- 
nics of post resection filling and of im- 
mediate resection have been added to the 
chapter on root resection. 

The result is a valuable guide and 
textbook which can be widely used in 
teaching root canal therapy to the dental 
student and as a reference book for those 
in practice. This work offers a clear and 
thorough understanding of the root canal 
problem and of its practical application. 


David Berman, D.D.S., M.S., was grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry in 1935. He received 
his M.S. in 1941 in dental pathology for 
his studies of the problem of focal infec- 
tion. He has been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois since his graduation 
and is a member of the department of 
Applied Therapeutics and Materia Med- 
ica. Dr. Berman became a member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society in 1935. 


The National Formulary. Prepared by the Committee on National Formulary 
under the Supervision of the Council by Authority of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. Official from April 1947. Eighth Edition. Published by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Washington, D. C., 1947. 


Reviewed by Edward C. Wach, Ph.G., D.D.S., M.S. 


In reviewing the new revisions of the 
National Formulary, the NF VIII, it 
must be borne in mind that this text is 
a companion to the recently revised 
United States Pharmacopea, the USP 
XIII. The USP XIII contains some 
drugs and preparations that pertain to 
dentistry. Since this assignment is limited 
to a review of the NF VIII very little 
reference shall be made to USP XIII. 


The purpose of a National Formulary 
is, of course, to establish official stand- 
ards of identity, purity and strength of 
the drugs and a formulary with direc- 
tions and procedures for the preparations 
contained therein. 

The drugs and preparations admitted 
are based upon their therapeutic value 
and use. The use is not necessarily based 
upon a wide popularity but more on the 
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basis of an official standard that may be 
beneficial for public health and serves as 
a guide for the practitioner. No claim for 
therapeutic value of the material therein 
is made by the authors of the text 
(American Pharmaceutical Association) 
committee on revision. 

The National Formulary is indispen- 
sable to the pharmacist and of great value 
to the physician and likewise it should 
be of the same interest to the dental 
practitioner. The dentist should at least 
be familiar with the drugs and prepara- 
tions it contains that pertain to dentistry. 

At first glance there are noted two im- 
portant changes in the NF VIII. First, 
the primary title of each drug or prepa- 
ration is in English and the secondary 
title in Latin. Whether the change will 
meet with favor is difficult to predict at 
this time. The second change is a more 
radical one. Formerly all preparations of 
drugs admitted were classified as Fluid 
Extracts, Tinctures, Elixirs, etc. Now un- 
der the alphabetic order of listing, we 
find the drug with its preparations and 
formulary. 

The NF VII contained a compilation 
of 459 preparations and 273 drugs and 
substances. Of these, 186 drugs and 
preparations were deleted in the new re- 
vision of NF VIII, and 189 new items 
and an equal number of preparations 
and drugs were added. There are fifty- 
one preparations and drugs of dental in- 
terest — thirty-six preparations, six tab- 
lets and nineteen drugs. The dental items 
range alphabetically from the Elixir of 
Aminopyrine to the Dental Zinc Com- 
pounds and Eugenol paste. 

The following are of dental interest: 

Three Mercurial Antiseptics: Merbro- 
mine (Mercurochrome); Nitromersol 
(Metaphen); Phenylmercuric Chloride 
(a skin antiseptic similar in type to 
Phenylmercuric Nitrate). 

Chlorine Liberating Compounds: 
Chloramine T, Dichloramine T, Hala- 
zone; Modified Dakin’s solution; the di- 
lute solution of Sodium Hypochlorite. 

Astringents: Zinc Chloride, Zinc Io- 
dide, Zinc Phenolsulphonate and Iodine, 
and Zinc Iodide Glycerite. Substitutes 
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for alcohol (Isoprophyl alcohol) and 
glycerin (Propylene Glycol). 

Collutories: Antiseptic Solution, N. F. 
slightly acid, Alkaline Aromatic solution, 
slightly alkaline, Boric Acid Solution, 
and the Sodamint solution which con- 
tains ammonium carbonate and which 
should be a very effective rinse for dental 
caries. 

Analgesics: Aminopyrine and elixir; 
tablets of acetophenetidin and salol. 

Hypnotics: Barbital and Pentabarbital, 
Elixirs. 

Sedatives: Elixirs, Syrups and Tablets 
of the Bromides. 

Adhesives: Karaya gum is now official 
(for Denture adhesives). 

Ammoniacal Silver Nitrate solution 
for hypersensitive dentine and arresting 
of caries. 

The compound, Acetylsalicylic Acid 
Paste, is an effective anodyne and anti- 
septic paste for dry sockets. 

A formula for a dentifrice which may 
serve as a guide in writing prescriptions 
for tooth powders. 

One important Elixir: The aminoace- 
tic acid Elixir which may be prescribed 
by the dentist as a supportive measure 
following excessive hemorrhage after ex- 
tractions. (See page 41.) 

One preparation which was omitted 
and which probably should have been 
retained because of its popularity with 
the dentist at the chair is the Compound 
Liniment of Aconite and Iodine, which 
is a counterirritant composed of aconite, 
chloroform, and iodine. 

Methylparahydroxbenzoate,a valuable 
preservative and inhibitor for aqueous 
preparations against mold growth has 
now been placed into the USP XIII. A 
similar propyl compound is also official 
in the USP. 

Modern pharmaceutical knowledge 
has emphasized the use of detergents in 
dentifrices. These are agents that reduce 
surface tension and have “foaming” 
properties and are now popular in denti- 
frices and tooth pastes. .Two important 
compounds of this kind are official. One, 
Sodium Laurylsulfate (commercially 
known as Duponal), is official in the 








USP. The other is Dioctyl Sodium Sul- 
fosuccinate, official in the NF VIII, 
page 184. These may be added in 1-2% 
concentrations to dentifrices, pastes, and 
collutories. 

The following might have been added: 
An analgesic tablet suitable for dental 
need, of acetylsalicylic acid, acetephene- 
tidin and caffeine. Also, an analgesic 
tablet as above with the addition of one 
of the brief acting barbiturates. Xylene 
or Xylol might also be added since it is a 
very important solvent for gutta percha 
and is used in removing previous root 
canal fillings. 

The last part of the Formulary, about 


Modern Methods of Tooth Replacement. 


230 pages, contains a compilation of pro- 
cedures, methods, reagents, stains, media 
tests that are generally used in the clini- 
cal laboratory. A considerable amount of 
desirable and important information is 
available to the clinical laboratory tech- 
nician for carrying out tests, examina- 
tions, etc. 

The average dental practitioner has 
often been criticized for his lack of in- 
terest and knowledge in carrying out his 
dental medication. The writer hopes that 
this brief review may stimulate his inter- 
est to make use of the items pertaining 


to dentistry in NF VIII. 


By Jacob R. Schwartz, D.DS., 


Member Advisory Board on Vocational Education, Board of Education, City 
of New York, Second Printing. Pp. 748. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $12.00. 
Brooklyn: Dental Items of Interest Publishing Company, Incorporated, 1945. 


Reviewed by Philip J. Modjeski, B.S., D.D.S. 


There is a wealth of material within 
the seven hundred and fifty pages which 
comprise the textbook entitled “Modern 
Methods of Tooth Replacement” by 
Jacob R. Schwartz, D.D.S. The book is 
well illustrated with 1507 drawings, 357 
photographs, and 17 charts. 

The graduate student and the general 
practitioner should find this book an 
excellent source of information as it in- 
cludes the diagnosis and treatment plan- 
ning of essentially every type of tooth 
replacement encountered in the practice 
of dentistry. The undergraduate student 
will find that he lacks the necessary back- 
ground to derive much knowledge from 
the book by using it as a textbook but he 
may find it of interest as collateral 
reading. 

The contents of this book represent a 
collection of works published in the last 
twenty or more years by many authori- 
ties who have made valuable contribu- 
tions in this particular phase of dentistry. 


The book is divided into four sections, 
the first of which is devoted to a general 
diagnostic survey which includes the 
psychological and _ physiological treat- 
ment of patients, patient control and a 
classification of patients. This section also 
includes impression taking for study 
models, the materials used and _ their 
manipulation, the evaluation of study 
models, the preparation of abutments, 
and a survey of edentulous spans. 

In the second section is a historical 
review of fixed and removable partial 
dentures and the attachments used. 

A discussion of various items that are 
parts of the subject as a whole, such as 
clasps, pontics, dental plastics, and im- 
pression methods comprise the third sec- 
tion. 

The last section is devoted to the tech- 
nics and procedures in the construction 
of anterior and posterior fixed partial 
dentures, removable precision attach- 
ments, and removable partial dentures. 
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Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House. By Eric Hodgins. Illustrated by William 


Steig. Simon & Schuster, 1946. 


Reviewed by Miss Dorothy Weber 


Anyone thinking of buying a home in 
the country (and who isn’t) should read 
this book for its practical lesson in real 
estate values. The desire to buy an old 
house in the country and fix it up is a 
disease, like dipsomania, and apparently 
incurable—though not always so painful 
as Mr. Blandings’ attack. Everything 
happens to him that can happen to 
anyone, and more, one hopes, than does 
happen to anyone. It is funny, and you 
laugh and laugh, but all the while your 
pocketbook bleeds in sympathy with 
theirs. It is most horribly true. 

Eric Hodgins has written a novel that 
really is hilariously funny, and like all 
great comedy it is based on tragedy. The 
story is simple. Mr. Blandings and his 
wife see a “sweet old farmhouse” nes- 
tling against a hill; they fall in love with 
it; they buy it. The theme of unforeseen 
costs is sufficiently familiar to everyone 
to evoke nods of sympathy and smiles of 
understanding. There is no bitterness. 
It’s not a diatribe against the building 


trades or a sneer at the Blandings. Even 
the illusion that leads them floundering 
ever deeper is, one feels, honorable and 
even glorious. After all, building a house 
can be one of the great affirmative acts 
of life. 

The book abounds in villains: the real 
estate man, the original owner, the archi- 
tects, Mr. Tessander who drilled for 
water, Mr. Zucca the dynamiter, the old 
man with the dead chicken, Mr. Per- 
lasky the house wrecker, Fred Appollonio 
the construction engineer, and many, 
many others. But will it stop a single city 
person from buying a sweet old farm- 
house in the country? Probably not. 


Miss Dorothy Weber is a librarian at 
the Hild Regional Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library. Her special field of inter- 
est has been in leading a discussion group 
in the Great Books—a movement spread- 
ing in popularity and effectively public- 
ized in many of the leading magazines. 


Immortal Wife. The Biographical Novel of Jessie Benton Fremont. By Irving 
Stone. Pp. 450. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Incorporated, 


1945: 


On fire with anger at a failure of a 
personal stratagem to* place a school- 
mate in position for a coveted award, 
Jessie Benton stormed into the reception 
room of Miss English’s Academy. It was 
on this spring day in 1840 that she met 
Lieutenant John Charles Fremont of the 
U.S. Topographical Corps. 

However, not all her stratagems were 
doomed to failure and soon she was at- 
tempting to gain what she considered the 
ideal of marriage, the perfect under- 
standing of another human soul. There 
were long months of separation when 
Fremont was helping to open the West, 


and again when, in their old age, he was 
governor of the Territory of Arizona. 
There were sad days and happy days. 
For John Fremont and Jessie Benton 
marriage was a partnership in which 
they complemented each other though 
they might be miles apart. No matter 
how strong the opposition they stood by 
each other, and probably one of the 
greatest blows to Jessie was the opposi- 
tion of her father, Thomas Hart Benton, 
to her husband in the 1856 Presidential 
Campaign. The Bentons had _ stood 
united through the black days of the 
Court Martial, but now on political is- 
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sues they were to split. 

These are some of the incidents in the 
life of Jessie Benton Fremont upon which 
Irving Stone has built this biographical 
novel. Impulsive, strong - willed Jessie 
dominates the book. Her aggressiveness 
causes her to become responsible for 
many of the complications in which her 
husband finds himself embroiled. The 
author has shown Jessie as the wife 
whose entire life is centered around her 
husband. The rest of the family dwindles 
before the married couple. A courageous 
explorer, Fremont is haunted by many 
fears. Acting according to his convic- 
tions, his path is often difficult, and 
though his wife aids and encourages him, 
her actions often bring him distress. 

Many of the greatest men who made 


history in the United States for more 
than half-a-century walk across the pages 
of the book. Presidents, diplomats, po- 
litical figures, military men, scientists, 
inventors, writers find their places within 
its covers. Many of these are well drawn 
minor characters. Of these, the most im- 
portant is the patriarchal Thomas Hart 
Benton. 

An anticlimax is reached with the 
Court Martial, and though it is an inter- 
esting fictional presentation of the west- 
ward movement and the Civil War, it 
does not continually sustain the curiosity 
of the reader. The foremost accomplish- 
ment of the book is the study of the moti- 
vating force in Jessie Benton Fremont 
and to a lesser extent in John Charles 
Fremont. 











1946 TRANSACTIONS 


The 1946 Transactions, containing the proceedings of the 82nd Annual 
Meeting, committee reports for the year 1946, and the 1946 Membership 
Roster is now being published and will be ready for distribution to sub- 
scribers soon. If you have not yet sent in your order, please do so at once 
as only a few additional copies will be available. The cost is $2.00 per 
copy and check should be sent direct to the Secretary's Office. 


Paul W. Clopper, Secretary 
623 Jefferson Building 
Peoria 2, Illinois 
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Ohe President’s Page 


By Lloyd H. Dodd, D.D.S. 


One of the most important methods of improving the professional talent of the 
dentist is the constant effort to keep abreast of modern thought by reading many of 
the good books which pertain to our profession. 


It is highly important to recognize that skill means knowledge, and this should be 
constantly increased every day of our lives by active participation in our dental 
societies, by reading our better type of dental journals, and by maintaining a library 
of our own. 


According to G. W. Curtis, “Books are the ever-burning lamps of accumulated 
knowledge.” Most books written by dentists are not their exclusive activities, but 
rather their sincere attempts to give the results of their years of study in a particular 
field of scientific endeavor, to their colleagues for their benefit, and likewise, for the 
benefit of all mankind. 


Every dentist, as a professional man, is obligated to maintain a steadfast desire for 
the possession of adequate professional knowledge. He must also be fully cognizant 
of his obligations to his community and to the public that he serves. 


It has been said, “The true measure of man’s success is the constructive influence 
he exerts in the community of which he is a part.” If the dentist conscientiously 
wishes to fulfill his obligations to his fellow men, he will enlarge his field of knowl- 
edge to that of the intricacies of human relationships. 


Speaking before a group of distinguished physicians and scientists recently, Dr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the Rockefeller Foundation said, ““We are discov- 
ering the right things in the wrong order, which is another way of saying that we are 
learning how to control nature before we have learned how to control ourselves.” 


This statement, coming from such a distinguished man who is the leader of an 
organization which has spent millions of dollars toward the project of attempting 
“to control nature,” presents a notable lesson to members of the dental profession. 


As previously stated, knowledge is essential but knowledge in itself is not sufficient, 
unaided, to create and maintain ‘a true brotherhood with our colleagues and patients 
alike. We must have a will, a deep down desire in our hearts to apply the knowledge. 


We must delve deep into our own consciences, know our own capacities and have a 
just appreciation of our own limitations. When we have achieved this goal of making 
a self analysis and honestly endeavor to “control ourselves,” we will then be much 
better fitted to carry on a pleasant and compatible relationship with our fellow men. 


Our success in life depends, in the last analysis on how we get along with people 
with whom we come in contact every day of our lives. If we, as dentists, illuminate 
our own consciousness with TRUTH, and live by the Golden Rule, we will have 
no difficulty in maintaining effective, happy, and successful human relations with all 
mankind. 
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Public Health Dental Activities 





Council on Dental Health of the Illinois State Dental Society 
and the 
Division of Public Health Dentistry of the Illinois Department of Public Health 


The majority of the larger cities and 
about one-half of the counties in the 
United States maintain public health 
departments. Citizens in counties without 
a full-time health department should 
know that one of the most valuable serv- 
ices for their community is being over- 
looked. They should be informed that a 
first class public health service is within 
reach of every family and individual 
within the State of Illinois. 

Every practicing dentist should be in- 
terested in the activities of a full-time 
county or city health department as a 
community service. Over half of the peo- 
ple in Illinois have the services of a full- 
time health department, either city or 
county. These people have voted a spe- 
cial tax upon themselves to establish and 
maintain these projects. 

A county health department is gov- 
erned by a board of health consisting of 
seven members appointed by the chair- 
man or president of the county board of 
commissioners or supervisors for a three- 
year term, except that of the first ap- 
pointees for each county, one shall serve 
for one year, one for two years, and one 
for three years. At least two of the ap- 
pointees must be physicians and one a 
dentist licensed to practice in Illinois. 
All members serve without compensation. 

The principal functions of a county 
or city health department are: 

1. Administration of health laws and 
regulations. 2. Control of communicable 
disease. 3. Promotion of a maternal 
health program. 4. Promotion of an in- 
fant.and preschool health program. 5. 
Promotion of a school health program. 
6. Promotion of better community sani- 
tation and living. 7. Promotion of a 
dental health program. 8. Promotion of 


a nutrition program. 9g. Promotion of a 
health education program. 

Personnel for a full-time health depart- 
ment usually consists of a health officer, 
public health nurses, sanitary engineers, 
sanitarians, and _ clerk-stenographers. 
Dentists, nutritionists and health edu- 
cators are desirable but have not always 
been included. 

The Division of Public Health Den- 
tistry of the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Health is placing major emphasis 
upon these full-time local health units. 
By developing county dental programs 
rather than one upon the State level, a 
step has been made to decentralize State 
administration. The responsibility is 
thereby placed upon local communities 
where the problems can be solved to the 
best interest of the individual com- 
munity or county. 

Dentistry should be an active func- 
tion of all full-time city or county health 
departments. It then becomes the respon- 
sibility of the dentists upon these boards 
to see that dentistry is included and to 
encourage the local dentists to appoint 
an advisory committee to assist the health 
officer and the board of health in devel- 
oping and maintaining a dental program 
along with other health activities. 

The Division of Public Health Den- 
tistry of the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Health is offering consultant and 
advisory service as well as financial as- 
sistance to any full-time local health de- 
partment to assist them in establishing a 
dental program. 

The dental profession can be instru- 
mental in having a full-time health de- 
partment with a good dental pro- 
gram designed specifically for their local 
needs. 

















Abeut Philip Sparrow 


Philip Sparrow is taking a vacation, we hasten to say for this month only. So, 
the editor seized the opportunity, long awaited and long overdue, to write a little 
bit about Phil in his absence. 


You guessed it; “Philip Sparrow” is a nom de plume. As many have surmised, 
Philip as a layman, not a dentist. His stock in trade consists of one Ph.D. in 
English with all the degrees that lead up to it; a wonderful teaching background 
in undergraduate and postgraduate English; a writing experience that runs 
from verse and poetry up to the full scale novel; a bright and searching eye in 
keeping with his name; a pert way of writing succinct statements; a mind full 
of vocabulary, vocabulary and more vocabulary in English and spilling over 
into Latin, French, Greek and a little German. 


By nature he is inquisitive and his retentive mind shelves all the minutia for 
future writing use. The article on Gertrude Stein serves as an illustration, “I 
think of her on a rainy day in a small garage, down on hands and knees on the 
oily floor discussing the axle of her car with a mechanic. I remember how we 
worked together in her little garden, both bent over hoes as we weeded the 
tomatoes. I see her walking along the dusty roadways, switching her dog-leash 
at the ragweed as she talked and now and then shouting to Pépi, the little 
Mexican chihuahua, to stop chasing chickens.” 


Who is Philip Sparrow? He is the bird who “sees all, knows all” and tells 
it in the Illinois Dental Journal. Sorry, but we are not at liberty to disclose 
more about his exact identity. As he once remarked, his “other publishers 
might not be in full accord” with his statements in the Illinois Journal. (Then 
too, this method enhances the glamour a bit.) 


Historically, the column Philip Sparrow had this inception. Back in 1944 
the editor was looking around for a series of articles, by a layman on his re- 
actions to dentistry and dentists. Philip Sparrow seemed the very man to 
do the articles—if he could be talked into it—which he was. So, in January 
1944, to start the new year right, the first Philip Sparrow article appeared under 
the heading “The Victim’s Viewpoint.” The following notation appeared with 
it, “Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles executed by a non- 
professional writer expressly for the Illinois Dental Journal. The articles pre- 
sent a “worm’s-eye view” of the dentist, the dental office, dental methods, etc. 
If these writings seem a bit rough, remember that sometimes so are dentists. We 
are printing this series with a notion that it is good occasionally to “see our- 
selves as others see us.” - 


Then followed a series of seven articles about dentists and dentistry from the 
standpoint of the cringing patient. The titles were: “On Sublimated Sadism; 
or, the Dentist as Iago,” “On Getting an Appointment In Wartime,” “On the 
Prospect of Confinement by Porcelain Arms,” “On the Survival of the Medie- 
val,” “On Logorrhea,” “On Psychic Somersaulting,” “On Bread and Butter.” 
This took us to July 1944. At this time an editorial appeared in the Journal 
entitled “Philip Sparrow Quits.” 


As you know who have read the Journal since that time we finally talked 
the “extremely articulate bird” into starting a new series of articles called “One 
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Man’s Viewpoint.” These were not confined to any one subject but were on 
this and that. A look at some of the titles gives an insight into the research 
done by this writer: “On the Songs of War,” “On Alcoholics Anonymous,” 
“On Christmas,” “On Fifteen Years of Lent,” “On Soldiers and Civilians,” 
“On How To Cook a Wolf,’ “On How To Be a Spy,” “On Psychiatry,” and 


many others with titles just as intriguing and articles just as meaty and fla- 
vorful. 


For our money all the Sparrow articles written since that January in 1944 
were dandy and they enhanced the pages of our staid Journal almost beyond 
description. However, three hit the jackpot for us, “On Christmas,” Decem- 
ber, 1944; “On How To Cook a Wolf,” March, 1945; and “On Being Muscle- 
bound,” April, 1947. That other readers like Philip Sparrow and like him a 


lot may be judged by the numerous written and spoken comments we have 
received from time to time. ’ 


And so, with this short account, we thought it only proper that we become 
a vocal as well as a reading Sparrow fan. Any one can guess that we think 
his articles good. Because we enjoy reading him each month from original, 
carefully prepared copy to page proofs, we hope he will be with us for many 
issues to come. This, of course is a very inadequate “Thank you” for the thou- 
sands of words Philip has contributed to Journal pages; but at least it is a 


public one to go with all the private thanks we have given our most prolific 
writer. 





WHAT THE DENTAL Mrs. Josephine P. Hunt has been li- 





PROFESSION IS READING 
(Continued from page 217) 


J. L. Blass entitled “Successful Dental 
Practice” is scheduled for publication 
soon. 

Many outstanding books have not been 
mentioned in this brief résumé of the 
current literature. Those who wish addi- 
tional information may obtain a list of 
recent books from the Library Bureau of 
the American Dental Association. 


brarian of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation for the yast twenty years. Previous 
to this, she had library experience in a 
public library, in government service and 
in a special library. In 1925 Mrs. Hunt 
went into a highly specialized field, gain- 
ing much of the experience which has 
proved so useful in developing the asso- 
ciation library. She is a member of the 
Medical Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Special 
Libraries Association. 
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News Grom the Schools 


ILLINOIS 


Inauguration of President 


On the occasion of the inauguration 
of President George D. Stoddard, exer- 
cises will be held in Chicago on May 15. 
Each of the three Colleges, Medicine, 
Dentistry and Pharmacy will present a 
symposium at 9:30 in the morning. The 
symposium of the College of Dentistry 
will be on the subject “Dentistry of To- 
morrow.” Dr. C. J. Van Slyke, Medical 
Director and Chief of the Research 
Grants Division.of the United States 
Public Health Service, will speak on 
“New Horizons in Dental Research” and 
Dr. Harlan H. Horner, Secretary of the 
Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association, will speak 
on “Dental Education.” 

Following a luncheon served for guests 
of the three Colleges at Navy Pier, Dr. 
Anton J. Carlson, immediate past Presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, will give 
an address. A general convocation will 
follow at which President Stoddard, 
Vice-President Ivy and Mr. Charles 
Luckman, President of Lever Brothers, 
will speak. 

In the evening the University will ten- 
der a banquet at the Drake Hotel. Presi- 
dent James B. Conant, head of Harvard 
University, and General Omar N. Brad- 
ley, who is in charge of the U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration, will be the prin- 
cipal speakers. Both the convocation 
and the banquet program will be broad- 
cast. 

The inaugural ceremonies will con- 
tinue the following day at Urbana. 


Postgraduate Program 


The recent extension of the College 
of Dentistry postgraduate program to 


evening courses has met with gratify- 
ing response. The current course on the 
Masticatory Mechanism has been over- 
subscribed and will be repeated in the 
fall beginning September 22. Capacity 
registration has also been attained for 
the course in Periodontia beginning May 
28. This will be followed by a more ad- 
vanced course in the Clinical Treatment 
of Periodontia. 

A new course on Recent Advances in 
Caries Control by Dr. R. G. Kesel and 
associates will be given beginning Sep- 
tember 24. 

Preparations are now being made for 
a series of short refresher courses in the 
Fall. The following fields of Dentistry will 
be covered: Oral Pathology, Diagnosis 
and Surgery (2 weeks); Root Canal 
Surgery and Periodontia (2 weeks); 
Complete Dentures (3 weeks); Partial 
Dentures (1 week); Dentistry for Chil- 
dren (1 week); Operative Dentistry (1 
week) ; Crown and Bridge (2 weeks). 

A four week course in Crown and 
Bridge and a four week course in Den- 
ture Prosthesis will be available to a lim- 
ited number of men during the month 
of July. 


Dr. Tylman Returns from S. America 


Dr. Stanley T. Tylman, Professor of 
Prosthetic Dentistry at the University of 
Illinois, College of Dentistry, has just 
returned from South America where he 
gave a series of lectures and clinics be- 
fore societies, dental faculties and stu- 
dent bodies. He was invited by the Bo- 
livian National Dental Association and 
the three Universities at La Paz, Cocha- 
bamba and Sucre, to give a series of lec- 
tures and practical courses both to the 
dentists and the dental faculties and stu- 
dents. The educational mission was also 
sponsored by the Office of Cultural Re- 
lations of the United States Department 
of State. 
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After spending a month at each of the 
Bolivian Universities, Dr. Tylman and 
his wife, who joined him in La Paz, then 
proceeded to Lima, Peru; Santiago, 
Chile; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, where he gave 
clinics and lectures before the National 
Dental Associations of these countries. 
He returned to the United States the 
grd of May. 

During his stay in Bolivia he was in- 
vited by President Hertzog of Bolivia 
to discuss dental educational problems 
with reference to Bolivian needs. Dr. 
Tylman also held conference with the 
presidents of the three universities to dis- 
cuss the methods of teaching dentistry 
in the United States and the integra- 
tion of dental education with the other 
colleges of the universities. 

He was honored by receiving appoint- 
ments of Honorary Professorship in each 
of the three national universities. He 
was made an Honorary member of 
the Odontological Society of Bolivia, 
which presented him with a magnifi- 
cent inscribed silver bowl upon his de- 
parture. 


News and Views 


Two Fellowships have been granted 
by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice in the Department of Orthodontia. 
The new Fellows are Dr. Charles E. 
Craig of Vancouver, B. C. and Dr. 
Arthur Chun-Hoon, of Honolulu, 
T. H. 


Commencement exercises will be held 
at the Navy Pier, Friday, June 20 at 2 
o’clock. Following the program there 
will be a reception for the graduates and 
their parents in the Lounge at Navy 
Pier. 

The Annual Alumni Outing of the 
College of Dentistry will be held at the 
Mount Prospect Country Club this year, 
on Wednesday, June 18.—David Ber- 
man, D.D.S., M.S. 


NORTHWESTERN 


Pedodontia Conference 


Of all the activities which at this time 
are taking place at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School, probably the most 
important is the coming Conference, 
June 26 to July 2—one solid week—to 
deal with the subject of Pedodontia. It 
will be held in conjunction with the 
School of Education of the University, 
some of whose leading educators will 
speak on various phases of child psy- 
chology. Teachers from all over the 
country will be in attendance and it is 
hoped that all others interested in this 
subject will be present. During these 
sessions the entire subject of the dental 
and health care of children will be thor- 
oughly treated by means of lectures, dis- 
cussions and demonstrations. This meet- 
ing is being arranged by Dr. George W. 
Teuscher and the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Pedodontia, and others. Ses- 
sions will commence daily at 9:00 A.M. 
and will probably continue until the par- 
ticular subject is exhausted. Children’s 
dentistry, on the whole, has been a much 
neglected field and this meeting prom- 
ises to lay the ground work for greater 
thought and activity. 


Orthodontic Seminar 


A few weeks ago the Orthodontia De- 
partment of Northwestern University 
Dental School, under the guidance of 
Dr. John R. Thompson, head of the de- 
partment, held a two day orthodontic 
seminar. This conference was attended 
by about 32 alumni and a large number 
of visitors. Such subjects as “Teeth and 
Bone” by Dr. Harry Sicher, “Orthodontic 
Limitations” by Dr. Hays Nance, “Func- 
tional Analysis of Malocclusion” by Dr. 
John R. Thompson, “Facial Balance” 
and “Case Analysis in Treatment Plan- 
ning” by Dr. William B. Downs, together 
with Round Table Discussions and Clin- 
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ics, made up the program. Dr. Charles W. 
Freeman spoke at the closing evening 
session. He was followed by Dr. Wil- 
ton W. Krogman, who lectured on the 
subject, “An Anthropological Viewpoint 
of Orthodontic Problems.” 


Dr. Rudolph O. Schlosser 
Retires 


After twenty-six years of service to the 
Dental School, Dr. Rudolph O. Schlos- 
ser retires in August, the end of the cur- 
rent academic year, with the title of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. At that time his portrait, 
presented to the school by the faculty 
and staff, will be unveiled. With the 
retirement of this energetic, volatile in- 
dividual, the school will undoubtedly 
feel a great loss. However, from all re- 
ports, the dental profession at large will 
probably gain because we understand 
that super abundance of energy he pos- 
sesses is not going to permit him to gather 
moss but on the contrary, drive him even 
more forcefully. It would seem that the 
demands for his lectures and demon- 
strations have produced for him an itin- 
erary that will cover this country as well 
as all others, both near and distant. We 
feel sure that all who know Dr. Schlos- 
ser, will join in wishing him many more 
fruitful years. 


Dental School Commencement 


On Wednesday, June 18th, at 11:00 
A.M., after a rather hectic four year 
period, comes the eighty-ninth Com- 
mencement of the Dental School with 
some 70 graduates going out to face the 
world, and an additional 30 students 
from other countries—England, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, Australia and New 
Zealand—having benefited by their stay 
here, returning to their home lands with 
degrees which they have honorably ob- 
tained. There will be about 16 graduates 
who will pass to higher standards by 
way of graduate work, having obtained 
through diligence and concentration, the 
degree of Master of Science in Dentistry 
in the fields of Orthodontia, Pedodontia, 
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Oral Surgery, Prosthodontia and Perio- 
dontia. 

This great moment will climax many 
interesting features, among which, of 
course, is the Annual Alumni Home- 
coming Meeting, together with the 
Alumni-Senior Dinner, June 16th to 18th 
inclusive. Such subjects as “The Imme- 
diate Denture,” “The Hollenbeck Cast- 
ing Technic” and “Minor Oral Surgery,” 
together with timely subjects and clinics, 
should hold interest. The guest speaker 
for Tuesday afternoon, the 17th, at 1:50 
P.M., is Dr. Paul S. Rhoads, Chairman 
of the Department of Medicine in the 
Medical School and Wesley Memorial 
Hospital, who will discuss “Cardiac Dis- 
ease—How to Avoid It and How to Live 
With It,” especially directed to the prac- 
ticing dentist—Wm. G. Skillen, D.D.S. 


LOYOLA 


Annual Homecoming 


On April 28 and 29, 1947, the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, Loyola Uni- 
versity, held its Sixty-fourth Annual 
Homecoming and Clinics. The lecture 
clinics began on Monday morning, April 
28 and continued through Tuesday noon. 
Italo F. Volini, M.D., Professor of Prin- 
ciples of Medicine, spoke on “The Im- 
portance of Heart Disease—A Survey 
of the Various Causes.” He was followed 
by Andrew C. Ivy, Ph.D., M.D., Vice- 
President in charge of the Chicago Pro- 
fessional Colleges, University of Illinois. 
His subject was “Studies on Tooth Pain.” 
In the afternoon Harry Sicher, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 
gave a lecture on “The Temproman- 
dibular Articulation—Functional Anat- 
omy.” John R. Thompson, D.DS., 
Associate Professor of Orthodontics, 
Northwestern University Dental School, 
spoke on “The Temporomandibular Ar- 
ticulation—Functional Pathology” and 
Gustav Wm. Rapp, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology, discussed “Recent Advances 
in ‘Materia Dentica’.” Also, Philip J. 








Modjeski, D.D.S., Assistant Professor of 
Prosthetic Dentistry, University of Illi- 
nois School of Dentistry, spoke on the 
“Hollenback Investing Technique” and 
W. R. Eberle, D.D.S., gave a clinic on 
“Rationale of Mucostatics.” On Tues- 
day, the program included LaMar W. 
Harris, D.D.S. who spoke on “Present 
Status of Organic Plastics in Dentistry” ; 
Robert G. Kesel, D.D.S., M.S., Profes- 
sor of Applied Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, University of Illinois 
School of Dentistry and Nathan Potkin, 
D.D.S., Instructor in Endodontia, Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Dentistry, 
“Root Canal Therapy”; Joseph G. Kos- 
trubala, M.D., D.D.S., Attending Sur- 
geon, Veteran’s Administration Hospi- 
tal, Hines, Illinois, “Surgery of War 
Wounds of the Maxillofacial Region”; 
Cedric K. Dittmer, D.D.S., Instructor 
in Oral Surgery, “Preoperative and Post- 
operative Treatment in Surgical Pro- 
cedures.” On Tuesday afternoon a very 
interesting Clinic Program was arranged 
by Raymond C. Van Dam and _ Joseph 
F. Porto. 

On Monday evening the Sixty-fourth 
Annual Alumni Banquet was held at 
the Congress Hotel. The Special Guest 
of Honor was Dr. Harry B. Pinney. The 
classes of 1897, 1902, 1912, and 1922 
were also honored. At the banquet, 
President R. H. Johnson presided as 
toastmaster and Reverend Robert J. 
Wilmes, S.J., gave the invocation. Dr. 
Lon W. Morrey, Editor of the Journal 
of the American Dental Association, in- 
troduced the honored guest and said 
a few words in his praise. Dr. Pinney 
graduated from the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery in 1900. He established 


a general practice and later specialized 
in Exodontia. He was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Exodontia and Oral Surgery 
at the Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery from 1928 to 1938. Throughout 
his entire professional career, he has 
been most active in the Xi Psi Phi fra- 
ternity. In October of 1946 he resigned 
as the Secretary of the American Den- 
tal Association. Dr. Pinney was _ pre- 
sented with a pen and pencil set as a 
small token of esteem. Dean R. W. Mc- 
Nulty talked of future plans of the den- 
tal school. 

As a special feature, the members of 
the alumni association were to have 
heard a report on the activities behind 
Russia’s iron curtain by Mr. Martin 
Hughes. At the last moment it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Hughes would be un- 
able to attend and instead the Countess 
Marie Pulaski would give a brief report 
on the espionage activities of the Polish 
peoples during World War II. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, the “Countess” 
very quickly removed “her” wig and 
there stood Mr. Martin Hughes, com- 
mentator on European affairs! 

The officers of the Loyola Alumni 
Association for the coming year are as 
follows: President: Walter A. Buch- 
mann; Vice-President: Cedric K. Ditt- 
mer; Secretary: Evert A. Archer; Treas- 
urer: Joseph Restarski. 


Commencement 


There will be no June graduation this 
year due to the change from the war- 
time three-semester schedule to the usual 
two semesters. The next commencement 
exercises will be held in December 1947. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND COMMENT 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
ANNUAL HOMECOMING 


Northwestern University Dental School 
will hold its Annual Homecoming for 
the Alumni Association on June 16, 17, 
18, 1947. On Monday and Tuesday, 
June 16 and 17, the program will be 
one of intensive instruction and the num- 
ber who may register will be limited. 
The registration fee of $10.00 is required 
to insure attendance and must be paid 
in advance. The lectures which will re- 
quire the registration fee are: The Pro- 
gram of Instruction on Elastic Impres- 
sion Materials and Practical Radiodon- 
tia. Please make checks payable to Dr. 
J. R. Schumaker, Secretary, Dental 
Alumni Association, 311 E. Chicago Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. All dentists are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Other discussions and lectures will deal 
with Immediate Dentures, Hollenback 
Casting Technic, Minor Oral Surgery, 
and The Place of the Dental Hygien- 
ists in Dental Health Service. The table 
clinics will include Diagnosis of Incip- 
ient Periodontal Disease, Gum Resection 
Technic, Caries Control with Fluorine, 
Colorimetric Caries Tests, Amalgam 
Matrices, Root Canal Therapy, Me- 
chanical Condensation of Amalgam, In- 
terosseous Injections for Local Anesthe- 
sia, Gold Base Acrylic Jacket Crowns, 
Effect of Condensation on the Physical 
Properties of Silicate Cements, Porcelain 
Bridgework, Reconstruction in Occlu- 
sion, Practical Clinical Photography, 
Complete Dentures, Roentgenographic 
Analysis of the Temporomandibular Ar- 
ticulation, Analysis of Normal and Ab- 
normal Facial Patterns and Malocclu- 
sion, Functional Analysis of Malocclusion 
and Abnormal Position of the Mandi- 
ble, Experimental Depression of Human 
Teeth, Maxillo-Facial Splints, Impres- 


sion Pastes, and Demonstration of Roto- 
seat. 

At the business meeting on Tuesday, 
June 17, 1947, the classes of 1922 and 
1897 will be honored. The special guest 
speaker will be Dr. Paul S. Rhoads, 
Chairman of the Department of Medi- 
cine in the Medical School and in Wes- 
ley Memorial Hospital. Dr. Rhoads will 
speak on “Cardiac Disease—How to 
Avoid It and How to Live With It.” A 
comprehensive and illuminative discus- 
sion of the all important topic of “Oc- 
clusion” will be carried on by Drs. John 
R. Thompson and G. R. Lundquist. 

On Wednesday, June 18, 1947 a golf 
outing will be held at the Northwestern 
University Golf Course in Wilmette, IIli- 
nois. The golf day has been a regular 
feature of Homecoming for many years 
and has never been cancelled because of 
bad weather. We expect the same good 
fortune this year, and the same fine 
crowd of enthusiastic golfing Alumni and 
friends. 


A.D.A. ENDORSES 
"BOND-A-MONTH PLAN" 


Full endorsement of the “Bond-A- 
Month Plan” of the U. S. Treasury de- 
partment has been made by Dr. Sterling 
V. Mead, of Washington, D. C., presi- 
dent of the American Dental Association. 

Dr. Mead urged that all dentists use 
the plan as a means of personal invest- 
ment and a contribution in the war 
against inflation. 

“During the war, the dental pro- 
fession contributed greatly,” he said. 
“Nearly one-third of all the dentists in 
the nation served in the-Armed Forces, 
restoring and maintaining dental health 
for millions of servicemen and women. 
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“Today, dentists as well as other pro- 
fessional persons will find the Bond-A- 
Month plan an easy way to invest in 
their own future and their country’s 
future.” 

Through the Bond-A-Month plan any- 
one who has a personal checking account 
at a bank can now buy U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly and automatically. 

Only one transaction is involved. You 
tell your banker that you want to buy 
a bond of a certain size at monthly or 
other convenient intervals. Sign the order 
the banker will give you. 

From then on, your bank will buy the 
bond regularly, send it to you, and debit 
your account for the purchase price. 

Bonds increase in value 33-1/3 per 
cent in ten years. 

In urging full participation in the 
plan by the nation’s 75,000 dentists, Dr. 
Mead said: 

“There is no investment like U. S. 
Savings Bonds. They are as safe as the 
nation itself. Each three dollars invested 
will be worth four dollars in ten years. 
And any time you need cash, the bonds 
can be turned in without loss. The 
Bond-A-Month Plan is the best way to 
save, and you will hardly miss_ the 
money.” 


NEW DIRECTORY OF 
U. S. DENTISTS 


A new directory of all dentists in the 
United States will soon be published by 
the American Dental Association. 

Under the direction of John J. Hollis- 
ter, A.D.A. business manager, a special 
staff has been engaged for more than a 
year in gathering and cataloging data on 
dentists throughout the nation. 

Entitled “American Dental Directory,” 
the new publication will contain an al- 
phabetical listing plus a geographic list- 
ing (by states and communities) of more 
than 70,000 dentists in the United States. 
Only those names which could not be 
confirmed or traced were excluded from 
the directory. 

The book will be 8% by 11 inches in 


size and will contain approximately 1,000 
pages. It will be published in August. 

Through the alphabetical and geo- 
gra, hic lists, it will be possible at a glance 
to locate any dentist in the United States 
either by name or address and in nearly 
all cases to check on his affiliation with 
organized dentistry, whether he is en- 
gaged in general or specialized practice, 
the name of the dental school he at- 
tended and the date of his graduation. 

The directory will be sold at a reduced 
price of $10, postpaid from the Central 
Office of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois, if ordered in advance of the 
mid-summer publication date. A check or 
money order for $10 must accompany 
advance orders to obtain the special, pre- 
publication price. After publication date, 
the price will be $12.50 a copy. 


NEW REFRESHER COURSES 
AT U. OF ILLINOIS 


The University of Illinois college of 
dentistry will offer two new refresher 
courses in “Complete Denture Prosthe- 
sis’ and “Crown and Bridge Prosthesis” 
starting July 7, 1947. 

Dr. Isaac Schour, associate dean of the 
college in charge of postgraduate stud- 
ies, announced that each course will be 
of four weeks’ duration. Classes will be 
conducted from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., Mon- 
day through Friday. 

Dr. W. H. Kubacki, professor of pros- 
thetic dentistry, and his staff will instruct 
the course in “Complete Denture Pros- 
thesis.” The second course, “Crown and 
Bridge Prosthesis,’ will be taught by a 
staff headed by Dr. S. D. Tylman. 

Dr. Schour disclosed that enrollment 
would be limited to six in each class. 
The courses will be offered by the Uni- 
versity under the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 

A 12-week refresher course covering 
almost every field of dentistry will be 
offered starting September 8, 1947. The 
course will be available in its entirety 
or in special units. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $2.50. Use of key num- 
ber is 50 cents additional. Copy must 
be received by the 25th of each month 
preceding publication. Advertisements 
must be paid for in advance. 


THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 40 
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For Sale: Used six months—Excellent 
condition. G. E. Stationary floor model 
X-ray, Cream White. Curtis air compres- 
sor. S. S. White operating stool. Supplies 
and laboratory equipment. Address Mrs. 
R. H. Armstrong, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 





Dentist Opening. Office rooms available 
June 1. County seat, Clinton, IIl.; farm- 
ing center; I. C. railroad division; fac- 
tories; modern hospital. Write, call Mrs. 
Minnie Shapiro, 384 South McClellan. 
Decatur, 3-2198. 





BOOKS 
New and Used 


We have an exceptionally large 

selection of dental books including 

those reviewed in this issue of the 
Illinois Dental Journal. 


Come in and see us or 


write for our list 


LOGIN BROS. 


1814 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Illinois 








For Sale: X-Ray, Victor Wall Type. 110 
volts, 14 amperes, 60 cycles. Takes excel- 
lent pictures. Priced for quick sale. Ad- 
dress Dr. Roy M. Wolff, 1202 Swanwich 
St., Chester, Il. 





For Sale: Equipment and 30 year prac- 
tice. Population 3000, 55 miles from Chi- 
cago. Very low overhead. Also 2 bedroom 
brick bungalow with gas heat and beau- 
tifully landscaped. Moving from state. 
Unusual opportunity. Price $19,500. Cash 
required: $10,000. Address IDJ #3, The 
Illinois Dental Journal, 6355 Broadway, 
Chicago 40, IIl. 














BASS — FISHING — PIKE 


Vacation in the Wisconsin North 
Country. Fish at a dandy little lake. Com- 
pletely furnished lakeshore cottages. Safe 
beach for children. $20-$35 per week. 

Write now for Reservations 
Leonard J. Kovar 


PLEASANT VIEW RESORT 
MUDHEN LAKE SIREN, WISC. 








For Sale: Cream white S. S. White unit, 
chair, American cabinet, sterilizer, fluo- 
rescent light, chrome desk and chair. Bar- 
gain. Address Dr. F. J. Linane, 6400 N. 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Telephone 
Briargate 7437. 


For Sale: Two chair dental office, labo- 
ratory, X-Ray, gas machine, supply of 
alloy, burrs. Desirable office building, 
splendid practice. Reason—death of den- 
tist. Address Mrs. Edward Schauf, 2629 
Vermont Street, Quincy, Illinois. 
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Because Molded Interproximal Retention permits a 
more natural lingual, Micromold Porcelain Teeth feel 


more natural to the tongue. The patient enjoys more tongue room and 











accustoms himself more readily to the denture. 


Phonetics are not impaired. 





* Micromold is a registered tradename of Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 


PRESCRIBE MICROMOLD PORCELAIN TEETH THROUGH THE FOLLOWING AUSTENAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Patten Dental Laboratory.............. 25 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Associated Dental Laboratories, Inc......... 404 South 6th Street, Springfield, Illinois 
Berry-Kofron Dental Laboratory........... 409 North | Ith Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Ehrhardt & Company................... 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Frein Dental Laboratory..................... 3531 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 
Hootman Dental Laboratory.............. Rockford Trust Building, Rockford, Illinois 
Joseph E. Kennedy Company............... 7900 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Kraus Dental Laboratory........ 
Ottawa Dental Laboratory 


Pitagh tact ake Re Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 


ee eee ee eT Se College Building, Ottawa, Illinois 


Satisfaction Dental Laboratories................. Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 
L. A. Schmitt Dental Laboratory.......... Illinois State Bank Building, Quincy, Illinoi 
Standard Dental Laboratories.......... 225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
H. Swigard Dental Laboratory.................... Graham Building, Aurora, Illinoi: 


Only MICROMOLD Porcelain Teeth are made by the Micromold Process, originated by Austenal Laboratories, 
Incorporated, and represent the most revolutionary advance in tooth manufacture in a century of prosthetic progress. 


PRESCRIBE MICROMOLD |P: 
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AMERICAN DENTAL COMPANY 








America sors... 


careful, sure and confident hands... 
doing precision work 
that you may know peace of mind. 


Want some satisfying, wsable helpr 
Are you overworked, hurried, tired, troubled? 
Want to make MORE moneyr 


Ever use American? 


Wovrn’r YOU SAVE countless hours in 
many months . . . if your replacements 
would invariably FIT in your patients’ 
mouths . . . immediately, comfortably, 
without fuddy-duddy costly adjustments? 


Wouldn’t it help you if your replace- 
ments pleased your patients beyond their 
expectations . . . if they'd fit comfort- 
ably? if they’d look natural? if they’d 
make eating natural again? if they’d be 
easy to keep clean? and sturdy, though 
their design made them almost weight- 
less? 


Always USE 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


You needn’t use any other kind! You 
can have American. 


And, if you’d use American . . . you’d 
have those advantages . . . the peace of 
mind that such skills bring . . . for at 
American there is just one quality .. . 
it’s the finest we can devise . . . the best 
that money can buy .. . and at a price 
to you that is fair and square. 


We'd help you get and keep the appre- 
ciation of your patients, their gratitude, 
their recommendations to their friends 
... to help you to make MORE money. 


SERVICE 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











New llrer Package 


Contents: 


10 Units Denture Acrylic 
| Trial Unit Denture Acrylic 


Package No. |, Pink—Package No. 2, Clear 
Specify Which Is Desired When Ordering 


$. 





S.SWHITE 
DENTURE ACRYLIC 


Jor beauty and for duty 


S. S. White Denture Acrylic is a superior 
methyl methacrylic resin, providing all the 
essentials for esthetic prosthesis—living look 
of Nature in texture, coloring, translucence. 


With faithfulness to impression detail, 
strength and stability, it makes restorations 
that are esteemed by the dentist and the 
patient, for enduring practical use and com- 
fort, as well as beauty. 


No complications in processing. Contains 
no plasticizer. 


Complies with A.D.A. Specification No. 12 





Prices: 


| New User Package...... $14.00 
3 New User Packages, each 13.00 




















S. WHITE SEPARATING FILM 


A replacement for tinfoil in processing 


acrylic and vulcanite dentures. Merely paint 4 oz. can.............. $1.00 
it on. It gives ideal separation, dries quickly 16 oz. can.............. 3.00 
on a hot cast and investment; eliminates 32 oz. can.............. 5.50 
burnishing and stripping. It does not de- Pitees eubinat to change 
teriorate. A little goes a long way. without notice. 


ees THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. ge 


55 E. WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


RETAIL STORES 


JEFFERSON AND FULTON STS. 
PEORIA I, ILL. 











SERVICES 





STANDARD 














INLAYS 
CROWNS ano BRIDGES 


By STANDARD 
MUST BE BETTER 


Artistic carving, proper articulation with occluding 
teeth, unerring accuracy of fit, true structural de- 
pendability—these are qualities of our metal work 


which have distinguished this Laboratory. 


It is no wonder that our cast work is better. Allow 


us to construct your next case. You will be pleased. 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
OF CHICAGO, INC. 
Est. Since 1922 © DEArborn 6721 
225 North Wabash Ave. Chicago |, Illinois 





AN 
STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
MEN ARE IMPORTANT” 
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GEM OF THE ALLOYS 


Prized by an increasing number of profes- 
sional men for lustrous beauty and func- 
tional perfection, Nobilium restorations 
are truly gems of the prosthetic art. Make 
.it a policy to show your patients a sample 
‘partial processed with the Aristocrat of 
Chromium Alloys. Let them hold a case in 
their hands and feel the extreme lightness 
that assures oral comfort. Mention the care 
with. which you take impressions and the 
fidelity with which Nobilium reproduces 
every detail. Your skill and Nobilium’s 
ability to complement it...there’s no greater 
combination for lasting satisfaction. 






NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1612 Market St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


NOBILIUM RESTORATIONS, INC. NOBILIUM PROCESSING CO. of SAN FRANCISCO 
130 N. BEAUDRY AVE., LOS ANGELES 12, CAL. 202 HEMLOCK ST., SAN FRANCISCO 9, CAL. 
DENVER DENTAL LABORATORY NOBILIUM PROCESSING CO. NOBILIUM PROCESSING CO. 


SUITE 608 EMPIRE BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 185 .N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 1612 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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SEGRETS? 





ha it is our own constant determination to keep faith with the 
same high principles of the Oath of Hippocrates by which the pro- 
fession is bound. Our malpractice counsel, service and procedure 
are confidential—and our coverage is complete. 





Wows VA INDIAN AS 


Professional Protection EXCLUSIVELY. . . since 1899 


CHICAGO Office: Tom J. Hoehn, Edwin M. Breier and Walter R. Clouston, Representatives 
1142-44 Marshall Field Annex Building, Telephone State 0990 
SPRINGFIELD Office: Fred A. Seeman, Representative, 307 Illinois National Bank Bldg., Telephone 7915 








RELIANCE 
RELIANCE 
~ RELIANCE 
RELIANCE 
RELIANCE 
RELIANCE 





There is a difference in Laboratories 


Let us prove this to you 





Reliance Dental Laboratory 
Box 503, Main Post Office 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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THE 


TRUBYTE 


NEW SOLILA 


and the TOOTH SERVICE 


N. matter how skilled his hands, 
nor how keen his judgment, the 
ultimate naturalness and practice- 
building value of a restoration can 
be no greater than the freedom 
with which the dentist can exercise 
his inherent artistry. 

Knowing this, we have long since 
set our sails accordingly by stock- 
ing the complete Trubyte New Hue 
line and by backing it vith a Tooth 
Service as unsurpassed in its func- 
tion as Trubyte New Hue teeth are 
in theirs. 

Teeth whose naturalness and de- 
pendability represent modern ce- 
ramic art at its best and whose 
wide range of forms, sizes and 
shades, offer adequate latitude in 
selection; tooth stocks tuned to the 
unusual as well as the usual re- 
quirement; a staff famed for its 
intelligent "know how" and cour- 
teous "will do"; promptness and 
accuracy—this is our formula for 
freeing the prosthetic hands .. . 
and keeping them free! 


LINE 





STEELE’S FACINGS 


THE L. D. CAULK CO. 
MAIN STORE 
10th Fl. Marshall Field Annex Bldg., 25 E. Washington St. 


SOUTHSIDE BRANCH 
Chicago, 


733 West 64th Street 


Illinois 








that little bit extra... 





Your professional skill is the determining 

factor in dentures; your carefully taken impréssion 
means comfort, confidence and better health for 
your patients. It is our function to make certain 
that mechanical work preserves these behets, that 
the finished case reflects your ability. f—  ~ 

To do this requires “that little bit ext :” that y 
our craftsmanship assures PLUS Luxene 44 and the 
Pressure Cast Process. if : ay 


7. 


/ 











FREIN Dental Laboratory Inc. 


3531 Lindell Blvd. Jefferson 4339-40 St. Louis 3, Mo. 














For valuable, helpful information 

on dental plastics, SEE the sound and 
color motion picture “LUXENE 44 
and the Pressure Cast Process”. 








LUXENE SELECTED LABORATORIES IN ILLINOIS 


THE ELMER LABORATORY 
55 East Washington Street, Chicago 


K. C. ERICKSON DENTAL LABORATORY 
517 Second National Building, Freeport 

HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 

811 Rockford Trust Building, Rockford 


ILLINOIS DENTAL LABORATORY, INC. 
225 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 

7902 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 

KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 

640 Jefferson Building, Peoria 

RAY R. LAWRENCE DENTAL LABORATORY 
210-212 Kresge Building, Danville 

ORAL ART LABORATORY, INC. 

25 East Washington Street, Chicago 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
204-208 Professional Building, Elgin 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Building, Quincy 


SOUTH SHORE DENTAL LABORATORY 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 


STANDARD DENTAL LAB’S. OF CHICAGO, INC 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 


UPTOWN DENTAL LABORATORY 
4753 Broadway, Chicago 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. | 
404 South Sixth Street, Springfield 


AUSTIN PROSTHETIC LABORATORY 
5200 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 

CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY 
322-323 Illinois Building, Champaign 

LINN B. CRUSE DENTAL LABORATORIES 


Citizens Building, Decatur 


EHRHARDT AND COMPANY 
32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 





), INC 








INC. | 
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In basing their claims for LUXENE 44 
dentures on clinical evidence of superior 
performance in service, Luxene Selected 
Laboratories in Illinois have established 

a long needed precedent. You need no longer 
accept surmise and opinion on the merits of 
dentures or hope that they will do the job. 


When 18 Luxene Selected Laboratories 

tell you that LUXENE 44 “Pressure Cast” 
dentures give better original fit and 

require less adjustment, they are backed 

by the enthusiastic comment of dentists 

who prescribe them. When they tell you 
that LUXENE 44 dentures maintain their fit 
better, they cite the lower proportion of 
rebases or jumped cases. When they tell 
you that LUXENE 44 dentures have virtually 
ended denture breakage, they quote figures 
showing far less repairs on 

LUXENE 44 cases. 

Apply these facts to your own work and 
count the benefits in better satisfied 

patients, enhanced prestige, and a more 
remunerative practice. 
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e You can take your calipers 
to a FLEXxsEAL-built Vitallium case 
with the confidence that you will find 
castings with contour that is uniform. 
There are no highs and lows, as may 
occur when cases are prepared by the 
old-fashioned waxing method with 
its attendant human element. Weak 
points are excluded. Uniformity of 
contour and dimension assures 
greater strength and long-time func- 
tional excellence in Vitallium cast 


partials. 


*VITALLIUM ANDO FLEXSEAL ARE REGISTERED TRADENAMES 
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PRESCRIBE FLEXSEAL-BUILT VITALLIUM PARTIALS FOR FUNCTIONAL ACCURACY @ 


BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


407 N. 11th Street Garfield 5050 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 











AND 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING THEM 


We maintain one of the largest tooth stocks in North America. 
Our complete well classified stock includes all shades and moulds, 
and is in charge of experienced, competent tooth clerks, who 
have many years of experience in the selection and matching 


of teeth for each individual case. 


Fine city delivery service, and excellent mailing service for out- 
of-town orders. 
TOOTH STOCK—Complete lines of: 


THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. TRUBYTE NEW HUE 
THE COLUMBUS DENTAL MFG. CO. STEELE'S FACINGS 
H. D. JUSTI & SON DENTA PEARL TEETH 


Mail Orders Filled the Same Day Received 
cere pa ha 2 ee aiff 
“GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


58 —. WASHINGTON STREET e CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 














We have built 


REGIE Sereeereraes CAREFUL PROCESSING 
25 i 
Here is the very cs Re agin n and technique— Our regular denture service includes four 


omplete with all accessories $50.00 : rtant + : 
—_ieiitiade, Delivery— importan steps a no extra charge 


Amazing Split—Condense Mixing Capsule. No Pestles 1. Carefully pest impression trays 
Cc 


needed. Straight Impact. (Not a Wiggle) Perfectly timed, i ° 
silent, quick jongadlinta. Send for pa or for tiie te os 
At all well established dealers. 2. Gothic Arch Tracers mounted on 
bases, already prepared for inser- 


tion; 
3. Balanced occlusion; 


4. Re-milling of dentures after the cur- 
ing process—to take care of distur- 
bances in tooth arrangement. 


“Monroe Technique is 
a Careful Technique” 


MonROE Denta,(Zompany 








7AtOTLeS 
MALLERS BLOG. 
Phone 5 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 3. 
FLOSSY DENTAL CORP. seatimmeiaiiaated 


228 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


























positive retention. 








MUCO-SEAL TECHNIQUE 


Positive Retention for Lower Dentures: 


If you are not familiar with this new lower denture technique write 
us for printed matter giving you complete details. Here in the laboratory 
we have made a great many cases with marked success. Muco-Seal gives 


T. M. Crutcher Laboratory, Inc. 
Box 626 
Louisville, Kentucky 


























For Better Results Use 


LARCO ‘ec; COMPOUND 


1/2 Pound Box, Black or Red Cakes 
Try a Box to Convince Yourself 
ORDER THRU YOUR DEALER 

OR DIRECT FROM 


M. LARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


1 No. Pulaski Road 


Chicago 24, Ill. 





REDUCED PRICES 


New Low Prices 
but the same 
High Quality. 


For dependable amal- 

gam results, use Har- 

per’s Alloy, and Per- 
fected Amalgam 





Technique. 
ere Ceres $2.00 
Se $1.90 per oz. 
PN ae kn ihn $1.80 per oz. 


Universal Trimmer, $1.50; extra 
blade, 50c; Matrix Holder, $3.60 


Order through your dealer or direct. 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 


Manufacturer of High Quality Dental 
Alloy for Over 50 years 


6541 Yale Avenue Chicago 21, Illinois 





























ew, 1947 American 
s the name of every 
whose name can be 
1 school, year of 
bhis practice. This 





















ad g o deals with 
dentists—librar : ealers, man- 
ufacturers, agencies, 
Ideal for makin 
ing the number of 
checking and verify, 
tients to out-of-town 
ens of important fact-fi 
Ready in mid-summe 
Directory will be a big, Dugg 
ume of more than 1,000 pag 
000 dentists .. . alphabetica 
ically. It will be published at 
now at pre-publication price o 





FILL IN & MAIL TODAY — SAVE $2.50 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 
222 East Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


I wish to take advantage of your money- 
saving offer by ordering my Directory today. 
I enclose payment of $10. 




















20% by acting today; mail coupon Signed PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIF may 

222 E. SUPERIOR ST. City 
CHICAGO 11 ILLINOIS, ze sa 
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You will like the eternal vigi- 
lance exercised over your cases 
when you entrust them to Kraus 
Dental Laboratory. There is 
minute attention to detail, scru- 
pulous precision, intelligent 
foresight and constant close su- 
pervision over each case as it 
moves from one craftsman to 
another. 


When the restoration emer- 
ges from our laboratory, it is a 
thing of functional and esthetic 
beauty, made so by the contri- 
butions of artistry and skill of 
many specialist-craftsmen, all 
fitted together by experienced 
direction in one of America’s 
finest dental laboratories. 


A U S Dental Laboratory 


640 JEFFERSON BLDG., PEORIA 1, ILL., PHONE 4-8226 
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